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VICTOR 16mm Equipment 


HEREVER children are taught, 16mm sound motion pictures 


now bring a new world of learning into their lives. 


The little red school house has the same advantages in visual edu- 
cation as does the modern city school—thanks to thousands of 
films and a VICTOR 16mm Sound Projector. To get the most out of 
today’s many splendid films on every subject, depend on Victor 
for certainty of performance... ease of operation . . . film safety 
... picture brilliance and sound fidelity. There are many VICTOR 


exclusive features that make it the “finest in 16mm equipment.” 


Write for the new Victor booklet, showing these outstanding 


features in detail. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York © Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 
MA K ERS OF F t & M M EoQoutpemM EN T SS |NCE Ft Y 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


5 NEW 16MM. SOUND MOTION PICTURES IN 
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HOW TO READ A 
BOOK 


Designed to aid in the de- 


velopment of reading skills 
necessary to careful under- 
standing, this film is well 
adapted to use in junior and 
senior high schools. Collabo- 
rator: William G. Brink, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, North- 


western University. 


THESE SUBJECTS ARE 


1-REEL SOUND 16 MM 






IMPROVE YOUR 
READING 


As an aid to the correction 
of poor reading habits, this 
reel is ideal for use in inter 
mediate and junior high 
school language arts classes 
Collaborator: John J. De Boer 
Ph. D., Chairman, Education 
Department, Roosevelt Col 


lege. 


MOTION PICTURES 


HOW WE ELECT OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Explains the functional basis 
of our democracy—our elec- 
tion system. Vital for all civics, 
government and social studies 
classes in junior and senior 
high schools, teacher training 
and adult education. Collab- 
orator: Jerome G. Kerwin, 
Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Science, Univ. of Chicago 


THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Captures the tremendous force 
and vitality of this mighty 
source of hydro-electric power. 
Excellently suited for geog- 
raphy and economics classes 
in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. Collab- 
orator: Clifford M. Zierer, 
Ph.D., Chairman, Department 
of Geography, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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AIR IN 
ACTION 


Demonstrates basic principles 
of aerodynamics. Live-action 
sequences interspersed with 
animation. For general science 
and physics classes at ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high 
school levels. Collaborator: 
Ira M. Freeman, Ph. D., Associ- 
ate Professor Physics, Swarth- 
more College. 


PRINTS ARE AVAILABLE IN COLOR OR BLACK-AND-WHITE. 








CORONET'S 10th Anniversary Filmstrip Series and CORONET’S popular 2x 2 Kodachrome Slides are used by thousands. Write for details. 


Epucarors everywhere are turning more and more to vibrant Coronet 


Instructional Films for classroom impact. 


Glorious with full natural color, dramatically keyed to engage and hold student 
interest, they fit the requirements of standard curricula. 


And—Coronet's catalog of nearly 100 sound and color subjects is the fastest- 
growing in America! 
Nearly all educational film libraries offer CORONET Instructional Films on a 
rental basis. Preview prints for those interested in making selections for pur- 
chase are available from CORONET. Write for catalog. 
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"# P erfect Whovie 
/ 


or this eason 


CASTLE FILMS’ 
EASTER CAROLS 





A splendid choir of fifteen voices, men and 
women, sing the three great favorites 
known to people of every denomination: 
"WELCOME HAPPY MORNING” 
“JESUS CHRIST IS RISEN” 
“COME YE FAITHFUL, RAISE 
THE STRAIN” 


1 reel— 16 mm. sound-on-film...$17.50 


ORDER NOW 


THROUGH YOUR PHOTO 
AND VISUAL AIDS DEALER 





DIVISION OF 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 


FIELD BUILDING 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA RUSS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3 NEW YORK 20 SAN FRANCISCO 4 








Educational Screen 


The Annual Guessing Game: 
“Best Film of the Year” 


From the first of each year until the Academy of Mo 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences announces its awards, 
the nation’s film critics have a free-for-all in announcing 
lists of “best films.” Always there is competition be 
tween the most popular films, the best money making 
stars, and the most artistic films. This year a greate1 
number of foreign-made pictures appeared on the lists 
than ever before. Most of these were British pictures 
such as Henry V, Brief Encounter, Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, Seventh Veil though at least one French film (/tf 
Happened at the Inn) and one Italian film (Open City) 
were mentioned. in the course of the year, The Last 
Chance (Swiss) was highly praised but forgotten by 
polling time. New York City critics voted William 
Wyler the best director and his The Best Years of 
Our Lives as the best picture. They granted acting 
honors to Laurence Olivier for his work in Henry V 
and to Celia Johnson for her work in Brief Encountei 
The New York critics further announced that they 
considered (pen City as the best foreign-language 
movie. This was acclaimed by the New Republic as 
the best of all films. The public, however, did not 
grant the same acclamation to foreign films as did the 
critics. This may be due in part to the fact that foreign 
films receive a far more limited circulation than do the 
domestic productions. In any event, a comparison be 
tween lists should be interesting. 


Selections by the Commit Film Daily selections wer 
tee on Exceptional Films, chosen by a vote of 447 cri 
National Board of Review tics and radio commentators 
(The chairman and 12 mem Best ten directors included 
bers were especially inter- \lfred Hitchcock, Billy Wild 
ested in the importance and = Leo McCarey, Sam Wood, 
rtistic merit of the films) Michael Curtiz, Victor Sa 
ville, John Cromwell, Jol 
Stak], Ernst Lubitsch, and 
Henry V Robert Siodmak. 
Open Cit) The Lost Weekend 


The Best } ears of Cur [ vcs lhe Green } cars 

Brief Encounter Anna and the King of Stan 

) aici eid . , . , 
The Bells of St. Mary's 


1 Walk in the Sun aa : 
It Happened at the Inn spellbound 
Saratoga Tri nh 


Wy Darling Clementene 


The Diary of a Chambermaid Henry V 
7 he k illers \ otorious 
{una and the Ki of Stam Leave Her to Heaves 
Night and Day 
Time Magazine listed its Gallup-Photoplay poll rey 
choices for 1946 as the fol resents movie-goers choices 
lowing 
Open City The Bells of St. Mar 
Henry V State Fair 
{nna and the King of Siam The Green Years 
Brief Encounter Vildred Pierce 
The Killers Leave Her to Heaves 
The Jolson Story Vight and Day 
Margte Anna and the King of Sian 
Uy Darling Clementine Spellbound 
The Best Yeers of Our Lives Rhapsody in Bluc 
It's a Wonderful Life Lowe Letters 


(Concluded on page 74) 





*x Foremost in 


sound quality, 


* Outstanding in 
operational 
Mechanism Drive Motor Sumplicitey 


Operates the picture mechanism 
and sound sprockets . . . permitting 
simplification of design that results 


in increased efficiency. 


Auxiliary Motor 


operates take-up and blower fan and re- 
winds film without engaging film 

drive mechanism . . . thereby eliminat- 
ing needless wear on gears, sprockets, 


chains, bearings and shafts. 


A PRODUCT OF [cede inc 505 N. 
world’s finest = | 
professional type 
16 mm. sound film projector 


NATCO, INC. 
505 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS DEPT. E 


Gentlemen: Please send me information and descriptive 
literature without charge or obligation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 
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ST EW 
COMEDIES 





TAXI MISTER... Here is a Hal Roach 
Comedy about the trials and tribula- 
tions of two taxicab owners. Laughs 
grow in volume as they get deeper and 
deeper into one predicament after an- 
other. But all ends happily—and the 
hero gets his girl. 


5 reels Running time—47 minutes 


FALL IN ... Two feuding sergeants 
provide laughs aplenty in a series of hi- 
larious and complicated scenes packed 
with fun, drama and sweet romance. 


5 reels Running time—49 minutes 


CALABOOSE... Another gay comedy 


about two happy-go-lucky cowboys— 
full of the loudest laughs that ever 
rolled out of the West. 


5 reels Running time—46 minutes 


Gymnalogues for Lent 


16mm Sound Films in Natural Color 


How Firm a Foundation Abide With Me 

In the Garden Onward Christian Soldiers 
Tell Me the Old Old Story Nearer My God to Thee 
The Lord Is My Shepherd Lead Kindly Light 


Just as | Am Love Divine 

What a Friend Near the Cross 

I Love to Tell the Story Little Church in the 
Rock of Ages Wildwood 


and 26 other popular hymns 


These and other excellent new releases are available 
at all the leading Film Libraries—for rental or sale. 
For the complete list of Post Pictures, write for neu 
enlarged 10th Edition Catalogue to Dept. 10. 





POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Avenue * New York 19,N. Y. 











Educational Screen 


Fletcher Urges Film Council Reorganization 
Calling visual education one of the “most important 
reaching and significant movements in this century, 

C. Scott Fletcher, president of l:nevclopaedia Brit 


hica ae is urged the Malin Counc! of \merica to 


reorganize and intensify its efforts to 


bring abo 
Letter world understanding through adult educatio1 
by means of educational motion pictures. Fletcher 
spoke at a luncheon meeting of the Clicago Filn 
Council in the Piccadilly Restaurant in one of the ke) 
speeches of the current meeting of the National F:h 
Council here 

Capitalizing upon his experience as executive di 
rector of the Committee for Economic Development 


during the war, he encouraged the eee to reo 


ganize on the widest possible national scale to bring 
to bear all of its intluen tor better at ee al films 
wider distribution and use and higher professional 
standards in the industry. Fletcher suggested tl 
Board of Trustees of the Council be selected. composer 
ot educators, businessmen, and other prominent citi 
fens who have no direct interest in either the manu 
facture or distribution of audio-visual equipment 
“Each should be selected as a responsible citize1 
\" hi renuine interest in improving the general 
welfare of all people through audio-visual education,’ 
he said \n advisory committee and a finance com 


muttee, to raise $50,000 this vear for organizing and 
establishing nation-wide community committees of the 
council, should also be formed, he said. 

\ alll aaseten division to organize community coun 
cils, a research division to study and develop new 
methods of improving the techniques and manufacture 
of visual education materials, and an information div 
sion to disseminate new methods and experience to 
every branch, were the key subdivisions of the council 

‘This program of yours,” he told council members, 
“will flourish long beyond our own time. Eventually 
it can, and must, play a major role in reducing the 

(Concluded on page 112 











The Annual Guessing Game . . 


(Concluded trom page 72) 
The Motion Picture Herald in its 15th annual 


“Fame” pe li of theatrical exhibitors listed the following 
as “The \foney-Making Stars of 1946” 


Bing Crosby Humphrey Bogart 
Ingrid Bergmat Greer Garson 
Van Johnsor Margaret O'Brier 
(;arv Coope! Bettv Grabl 
Bob Hops Roy Rogers 


The Gallup-Photoplay poll of the most popular stars 
1 with the FHlerald ‘‘Money-Making” list in the 
cases of Bing Crosby and Ingrid Bergman. Gary 


agree 


Cooper, Bob Hope, and Van Johnson appeared among 
the first ten on both lists, but the polls differed con 
siderably on woman stars. ( Note that Photoplay is read 
mostly by women; Herald by men.) Greer Garson was 
on both lists. However, Photoplay included on its list 
Bette Davis, Judy Garland, Lana Turner, and Spencer 
Tracy. Since the Photoplay poll was on the basis of 
popularity while the Herald Poll was based on the best 
money makers, there would seem to be a difference 
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ptt Y RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 
for Elementary Schools 


ones 


contribution to music 
education in the classroom 


Here’s an indispensable aid for developing greater in- 
terest in music—a basic record library specifically 
planned by RCA Victor for use in elementary schools— 
at the primary level, for grades one, two,’and three; the 
upper level, for grades four, five, and six 
SELECTED BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 

Two outstanding personalities in the field of musi 
education— Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Miss Gladys Tipton, Illinois 
State Normal University—carefully selected and organ- 
ized the RCA Victor Record Library for use by teachers 


mea 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. H.J. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
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jo ALBUMS 


83 Records + 370 Compositions ¢ 


SS Latest Electronic Recordings P)) 
—— Unbreakable Records 


is an integral part of the elementary school currtculum. 
SPECIAL FEATURES FOR ALL GRADES 

You will find in the RCA Victor Record Library for 
Elementary Schools a wide range of materials for use in 
such activities as Listening... Rhythms... Singing... 
loy Bands... Christmas... Singing Games. . . Indians 

. Patriotic Songs—and other topics, recorded by out- 
standing artists. Complete Teaching Suggestions are in- 
cluded for each of the 370 compositions in the library. 
WRITE or SEND COUPON for free descriptive booklet 
on RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools. 


Educational Department 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. ] 





Please send me 18-page booklet on RCA Victor Record Library 


for Elementary Schools. 


Name_ 





School 





street rr S 





City Zone State 
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CARBON ARC LIGHTING 
for [6mm FILMS! 


@ No other light source can match the 
carbon arc for screen brightness and qual- 
ity of color reproduction. That is why it is 
used in practically all 35 mm movie houses 
in the country. 

In projecting 16 mm film, the carbon arc 
makes an astonishing difference on your 


screen. It brings out detail and color here- 
tofore lost to the audience, thus making 
your picture more interesting and more 
effective. 

For further information, get in touch with 
your dealer—today. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
The word “National” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc, 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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FULL PAGE MATERIAL 


all BESELER MODEL OAS q 
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Here at last is an opaque projector with a copy opening of 


: 74" x 10”—big enough to fully cover the printing on an 
sl," x 11” sheet. Now full pages in magazines and books, 
/ maps, and other large size material can be clearly and com- 
3 pletely projected. 
yy / Beseler Model OA3 gives you amazing intensity of screen 
bike “f° illumination . .. outstanding in an opaque projector. Equipped 


with an 18” focal length lens, the projector will fili a screen 
of from 5! to 15 feet for projected distances of from 131/2 


to 27 feet. Uses two 500-watt lamps—AC or DC. Air cooled. 
Special features of the Beseler Model OA3 are a unique lock- 
ing device (Pat. Pend.) which enables the copy platen to be 


locked open in various positions for easy insertion of copy, 
and self-contained elevating legs. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR AND FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET E 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


- Chacles CBeseler. e., 7 : Pee a : | 


: : _ 243 EAST 23rd STREET» "+ NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 


So SS AD 
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Educational Screen 


To Meet TODAY’S and TOMORROW'S Needs 
For Audio-Visual Teaching Equipment 





DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector 
for (1) 2” x2” (35mm) paper and glass 
slides; (2) for single-frame slidefilm; (3) 
for double-frame _ slidefilm—with motor- 
driven, forced-air cooling. 


DeVRY motion picture screens are 
from 30” x 40” to 20’ x 20’ 


shake-proof safety catch, etc. 


sized 
portable, wall, 
wall & ceiling models. New tripod model 
has automatic leg opening, screen leveler, 





DeVRY High-Impedance microphones de- 
liver high-quality reproduction. Fit any 
standard stand. DeVry electric record turn- 
tables take records up to 16” diameter .. . 
two speeds, 33144 and 78 r.p.m. for AC 
operation only. 


Slide or slide film, 16mm. sound - on - film projectors -- 


turntables, mikes and amplifiers. Your 


Many, varied—and steadily increasing—are the uses to which modern 
education is putting audio-visual teaching aids. Today DeVry is still in 
the forefront of both equipment manufacture and teaching—training. 


Through its wide line of slide and slidefilm projectors, 16mm. and 35mm. 
motion picture sound projectors, its screens, its turntables, its microphones 

-its 16mm. and 35mm. motion picture cameras—and its extensive library 
of 16mm. Sound and Silent Educational and Entertainment films, DeVry 


enables its Authorized Distributors to be the one preferred and dependable 
source of Audio-Visual teaching aids equipment and accessories. 

Colorful literature and the name of the Authorized School Supply 
Dealer nearest you is yours on request. without cost or obligation. 


Chicago 14, 


Write 
U.S.A. Use 


DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 


coupon to speed your inquiry. 


vr 









a 
SHOOT your own or your school’s 
films with the 16mm. version of the 
movie camera news cameramen prefer 
to use for shots that permit no re- 


DeVRY stereopticon (top) with lamp capacity 
up to 1000-watts for 34%” x 4” slides. DeVRY 
takes—-the camera that recorded and slide projector (bottom) with 300-watt lamp 
survived the V-2 Rocket expedition for 2” x2” paper or glass slides. Motor- 
to the Ionosphere, 65 miles up. driven, forced-air cooling! 





DeVRY 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


System 


Hy «OS-TIME WINNER si 
.DeVRY ALONE has Earned FIVE Consesaites School. . . . 
tol Sead “E's’’ for Excellence in the Address. 
duction of Motion fo ote aaa peers City. 


Z Sel Z T A” 5 ia Bs 





CORPORATION 

:| 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Without obligation, 

on DeVry 16mm. 

pose Slide Film Projector (]; 

[]; 136-page Film 





best buy is a DeVRY 


Model RS-ND30 16mm. projector in 


two matched cases, enables you to use 
separately housed amplifier and speaker ;/ “@ 


as basis for P. A. System ‘ 4% 





Three-Purpose DeVry 
Sound-on-Film Projector 


For audience groups from three to 3,000, your 
best buy is the NEW DeVry 16mm. portable 
projector that: (1) SAFELY projects both 
16mm. sound and silent films; (2) shows black 
and white and color film; (3) gives you 
portable Public Address facilities, indoors 
and out. 


a 7 Make DeVry 


Your Film Source 


With DeVry’s new 136-page cata- 
log of 16mm. Sound and Silent 
teaching films. Also Hollywood features in 
black and white and technicolor. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE CATALOG PZUgGqy/ | 


DEPT. ES-D2 % 


please send me additional information 
sound-on-film Projector 
Projection Screens []; 
Catalog 


(]); Triple Pur- 


Public Address C 
Authorized Dealer [™ 


. Title ; ‘ 


Nearest 
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NELSON L. GREENE 
Founder and Editor 
Educational Screen 


A Valued Past 


ELSON L. Greene received his A.B. degree 

from Colgate University and his A.M. 
from Princeton University. His study for the 
doctorate was ended by World War |. Some- 
where, he found time for a brief incursion into 
the industrial field, working for Western Elec- 
tric Company, New York City for four years. 
Then he turned to the Keystone View Com- 
pany for three years. From 1904 to 1918, he 
taught ancient and modern languages, literature, 
and history at the Peddie School, at Princeton 
University, and at Brown University. In attempt- 
ing to visualize the study of literatures and lan- 
guages, he authored a series of six HISTORICAL 
CHARTS OF THE LITERATURES and four 
VOCABULARY CHARTS OF THE LAN- 
GUAGES. These proved of such value that they 
have been revised and kept in print through the 
ears. 

In World War |, he served under the French 
Army as a Director of Foyer du Soldat and 
Lecturer on American life to the French Army, 
using slides and motion pictures. His illustrated 


NELSON L. GREENE 
1881-1947 





Educational Screen 






A Tribute 


— Greene edited and published twen- 
ty-five volumes of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
and then lived just long enough to edit one 
issue of the twenty-sixth volume—the January 
1947, Silver Anniversary Number, the first is- 
sue of the SCREEN’S second quarter century. 
On January 30, 1947, a heart attack brought 
to an end the persistently determined and in- 
spirational leadership that Nelson L. Greene 
had brought to all who believe that instruction 
can be improved through the use of audio- 
visual materials. 

He had built his own monument. It is a monu- 
ment built during twenty-five years of stead- 
fast devotion to an ideal. It is a monument built 
of live ideas, some discovered full grown and 
most that he, himself, had created and nurtured. 
He could not have built it entirely alone, but 
alone he was the designer and the planner. 
Those who have helped, and there have been 
many, were attracted and held by the sincerity 
of his convictions and their own desire to 
emulate his devotion. They recognized the 
solid foundations of basic integrity. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is his monu- 
ment—a work that is enduring, and more alive 
and growing today than ever before, because 
he built it that way. 

Paul C. Reed 





lectures proved to have real motivating power. 
The success of this work revealed the power of 
the picture for educational purposes and caused 
him to make an important decision; namely to 
leave teaching. Mr. Greene turned, therefore, 
towards his life work—the promotion of visual 
education. Upon his return to the United States, 
he forsook the East Coast for Chicago. There, 
he joined the Society for Visual Education at its 
founding in 1919 as the first editor of its new 
magazine, VISUAL EDUCATION, the first is- 
sue of which appeared in January of 1920. In 
the same year, he became a charter member of 
the National Academy of Visual Instruction. 

Mr. Greene left the Society of Visual Education 
to start an independent magazine which he 
called EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. With the in- 
valuable collaboration of Herbert E. Slaught, 
Professor of Mathematics, the University of Chi- 
cago, he brought forth the first issue in January of 
1922. During the next few years, EDUCATION- 
AL SCREEN prospered and took over MOVING 
PICTURE AGE, VISUAL INSTRUCTION NEWS, 
{Concluded on page 85) 
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OR the most part, teachers of English who have 
made use of films have chosen “photoplays” for 
their literary significance, whether to enliven the 


study of classics or to teach motion picture appreciation. 


Yet surely, the film in itself, as a primary means of 
conveying information and ideas and quite separate 
from its possible “literary” associations, deserves the 


respectful attention of teachers whose particular busi- 
ness it is to deal with the communication arts. Most 
English teachers will agree with Lennox Grey? that 
the four-centuries-long trend toward increasing “print 


been reversed; teachers will agree, also, that they 


can hardly believe it. Will they agree, as well, that 


one of their chief tasks is “to see how we may use our 


new understanding of communication, in a very prac 
tical way in our classrooms, schools, and communi 


ties” ?? 
If teachers wish to be cautious in their approach to 
the use of the newer media, records, radio, and films, 
then perhaps they may first of all test these media for 
equivalence with printed materials. An appropriate 
question to ask themselves, for example, is how film 
experience compares to reading as motivation for dis 
cussion, formal speaking, and writing. 


It was to give English teachers an opportunity to 
answer this question for themselves that a project in 
testing the use of short films to motivate English 

activities, both oral and written, was conducted dur 
ing the school year, 1945-46, in Los Angeles County 
secondary schools, with thirty-three teachers partic 
ipating. Teachers taking part in the project were sent 


Reading or writing projects may be based on a film such as “Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia.” 


Films Motivate English Activities 


Survey proves that films stimulate thinking, increase class participa- 
tion in discussions, motivate formal speaking, and encourage writing 


mindedness” and a way from “ear-mindedness” has now 
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a list of films for which pre-showing and post-showing 
questions and topics for speaking and writing had 
been prepared. In so far as possible, bookings were 
made for the films and the times specified by the 
teachers. 

After using the films, teachers were asked to fill in 
an evaluation sheet, as well as to revise the teaching 
suggestions and add a sample book list.* Forty-six 
evaluation sheets on the use of the films were returned. 
These sheets, summarized below by sections of the 
evaluation form, may indicate, however roughly, some 
of the values that the use of films as primary teaching 
materials may promise for the English classroom. 


l 
Yes No. 


Were you able to use the 

pre-showing questions? ...... 38 7 
If so, did you consider that the dis- 

cussion made the experience of 

seeing the film more meaningful? 28 5 


Teachers who conducted pre-showing discussions: 
commented widely on the experience. “There would 
be no point in showing the film without some sort of 
’ one user pointed out. Others remarked 
on the success of the discussion: 


discussion,’ 
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“The pre-showing discussion was particularly worth- 
while and enlightening with this film (Magic in the 
Air). . . . The discussion gave students a background 
for appreciation of certain details in the picture which 
they would have otherwise overlooked. . Yes, we 
found the discussion before showing the film made it 
more meaningful.” 


Other comments related to the appropriateness of 
the pre-showing questions. Several teachers con- 
sidered questions for particular films too general to 
be useful. One teacher remarked that the questions 
“brought out many new ideas and questions of the 
students which were only partially answered by the 
film,” pointing, perhaps, to the opportunity for fur- 
ther study through reading and research. Where 
poor discussions resulted in the pre-showing period, 
some teachers accounted for this by questioning the 
background of their students. 


Altogether, in the 38 uses of the pre-showing ques- 
tions, there was a seventy-four per cent agreement 
that the pre-showing discussion did make the seeing 
of the film more meaningful. 


2 
Yes No 
Did you have time to use the post- 
showing questions? .......... 4 x 
If so, was the discussion as lively as 
it would have been from having 
read similar materials? ........ 34 f 


Of the twenty-seven written comments on these ques- 
tions, thirteen expressed the opinion that the discussion 
was more lively than it would have been from having 
read similar material : “Students who do not ordinarily 
participate in discussion of literature,” ran one com- 
ment, “took more interest in discussion of the film.” 
“More reticent students entered into open forum dis- 
cussion,” said another. “The film brought more stu- 
dents into the discussion and proved lively and interest- 
ing,” reported another. 


Several teachers attributed this greater success to 


a 
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Copyright, Walt Disney Productions 


Walt Disney’s “Defense Against Invasion” is a public 

health film on vaccination. Red corpuscles in the city’s fac- 

tory (human body) prepare to beat off invasion of black 
disease germs. 


Educational Screen 


the appeal of films to the slow student or non-reader. 
“The film experience included nearly everyone,” as 
one remarked, “whereas reading will always tax the 
A brief follow-up discus- 
sion proved that the slower students gained more in- 
formation than from a like subject in reading,” 
another teacher of a film on safety. “This film was 
more stimulating than most printed matter available 
on the subject,” commented a teacher on Defense 
Against Invasion, which deals with vaccination. “The 
discussion extended to international relations and was 
so lively that it had to be continued into the next day’s 
work,” said another of Brazil. 


“ 


comprehension of some.” 


wrote 


In summary, all but two of the forty-six evaluations 
of the films indicated use of the post-showing ques- 
tions, with seventy-seven per cent of the users con- 
sidering the discussion at least as lively as it would have 
been from having read similar material. A _ sizable 
number observed that the discussions were livelier, 
attributing this result either to the more complete 
response to films made by the slow student and slow 
reader or to the inadequacy of printed materials on the 
subjects covered by the films. 


3 
Yes No 
Did you use the film to motivate 
formal speaking? ........... 16 26 
If so, did the topics prove helpful? 15 l 


In sixteen uses, or thirty-five per cent of the forty- 
six uses, the films were employed to motivate formal 
speaking activities. 

Comments indicated that the range in type of 
speech activity was wide, including debates, forum 
discussions, speeches, reports on pertinent reading, and 
reund tables. In one instance, “Three students in 
each class, prior to the film, were excused to do re 
search and explained the mechanics of television,” for 
Magic in the Arr. 
that they had not had time for formal speech assign 
All but one of the sixteen users of the speech 


Several commentators regretted 


ments. 
topics provided by the study suggestions found them 
helpful. 


4 
Yes No 

Did you use the film to motivate 
ES a Su hics utr wkkle Bde ae kc 32 Il 
If so, did the topics prove helpful? 31 l 


The experience that teachers had in using films to 
motivate writing evoked more comments (35) than 
any other phase of the project. Most of these remarks 
described the kinds of writing activities in which stu 
dents engaged, such as the following: 

“Topics were also suggested by world history teach 
ers and writing was done in both classes. We have 
used a unit of world Culture which has included litera 
ture associated with the area pictured (/ndia). 
Outline work only (China, First to Fight)... . Each 
student wrote a paragraph on one of the suggested 
topics or on one of his own choosing ( Angel of Mercy) 

Much discussion was stimulated for a written 
assignment on “What the Pacific Islands Need” (West 
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Indies). . . . Class wrote a paper on “Inventions in 
Our Lives Today” as a result of seeing the film and 
discussing the questions (Story of Elias Howe). 

Wrote compositions after the second showing of the 
film (People of Russia). . 
people to do real thinking orally and on paper (Som 
thing You Didn't Eat). 
interesting and picturesque sections of cities in pre 


.. L found the film stimulated 
Reference was made to 


liminary discussion for themes, poems, paragraphs with 
possibility for the literary magazine (Old and Modern 
New Orleans ).” 


Among comments on other aspects of the writing ex 
perience there were several that indicated that the 
film was not considered sufficiently provocative to in 
spire written reactions. A few also felt the need for 
a greater number of suggested topics for writing. In 
summary, the teachers seemed to feel that the use of 
films to motivate writing was successful, and all but 
one found the suggested topics helpful. 


Additional Comments 


In addition to the four sections of the evaluation 
sheet as summarized above, there were a number of 
miscellaneous comments. These remarks were large 
ly concerned with the problem that teachers had found 
in relating the subject matter of the films to the con 
tent of the English courses which were being taught. 

Teachers had had the choice of films and times of 
showing, with booking limitations in both instances 
Consequently, several of the comments indicated that 





A scene from “The West Indies,” Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 


the films had been appropriate to the course content 
“This film was used in a sophomore unit on the scien 
tific approach to everyday problems,” wrote one uset 
of Something You Didn't Eat, a film on nutrition 
“This film really fitted into the unit of study,” wrote 
another on the use of /ndia in a study of world cul 
tures, “and was invaluable.” Community Life in Wil 
liamsburg, reported another, “fitted in nicely with a 
reading project based on American pioneer life.” 


However, there were other teachers who were pet 


perplexed about the place in the English classroom of 








Copyright, Walt Disney Productions 


The enemy invaders, black disease germs, are invading the 
human body in food entering the mouth. “Defense Against 
Invasion” treats the body as if it were a walled city. 


films that were plainly non-literary in subject matter. 
‘\ good picture,” was one comment on Something 
You Didn’t Eat, “but with little correlation with Eng- 
lish work.” Other comments were: 


“Simply used the film to stimulate interest in con- 
temporary scene 200 years ago. Film did not “fit in” 
with work we were doing and therefore | eliminated 
time spent for formal writing and speaking activities 
(Community Life in Williamsburg). This film 
would be of more value to a social living or orientation 
class than to a straight English group. I don’t feel we 
made maximum use of it (Old and Modern New Or- 
leans ). | feel there is need for more films which 
will correlate with the English field. These are large- 
ly films related to social studies (/ndia).” 

The alternatives that face the teacher in the choice 
of films to motivate English activities appear to be 
those either of finding films suitable to existing units 
of work or of selecting provocative films of general 
interest and justifying their use in terms of the re- 
sultant activities. 

Finally there may be reported several summary 
comments on the project. “This experiment has 
proved,” wrote one enthusiast, “that the motion picture 
is and can be of vital interest and aid in the English 
classroom.” Two others said: “An excellent method 
of stimulating speech students to attack worthwhile 
problems,” and “A most unusual and practical means 
of developing student interest and enthusiasm.” 


1 “What Communication Means Today” (National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Pamphlets on Communica- 
tion, 1944), p. 8 


2 Ibid., p. 10 


3 These teaching suggestions for the twenty-two films have 
been issued as Curriculum Monograph: E-32, “Using Short 
Films to Motivate English Activities’ by Office of County 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 1946, 32 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. Ten cents. 
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Educational Screen 


Putting “Participation” Into the Film 


Intellectual participation is the only worthwhile par- 
ticipation that should be built into the teaching film 


F LATE we have heard much concerning the 

necessity of building into the teaching film a 

quality or factor called “student participation.” 
Several experimental attempts have been made in this 
direction, none of which has led as yet to results satis- 
factory enough to be carried very far into actual prac- 
tice. This writer believes that such attempts have 
been unsatisfactory because they have been made on 
the erroneous assumption that “participation” required 
physical activity on the part of the audience. A great 
many of the people who have tried to discuss and ex- 
plain “student participation” have assumed it involved 
stopping the film for practice exercises of some sort. 
The thesis held here is that the only worthwhile par- 
ticipation that can or should be built into the teaching 
film is intellectual participation. 


Let us look for a moment at the inherent qualities of 
the motion picture. When we seat a student in a 
darkened projection room, we are encouraging him 
to concentrate his attention upon the illuminated screen. 
When we project the motion picture upon that screen, 
we are striving deliberately to give Him a sense of 
reality and continuity that is unique to the motion pic- 
ture. His senses are being influenced: (1) by an es- 
pecial environment which is conducive to his concen- 
tration, (2) by an especially selected stream of visual 
images designed to monopolize his attention, and (3) 
by the combination of screen and sound especially 
planned to capture his senses and pull him into the 
screen situation. 


The viewing of a well constructed teaching film is a 
dynamic process. There is a feeling of adventure as 
it starts, a complete identity with film as it progresses, 
and a sense of dramatic satisfaction as it ends. It 
goes without saying, to those familiar with the motion 
picture in any of its forms, that one of the film’s most 
important qualities is its ability to command the at- 
tention of the observer and, through a deliberately 
planned continuity of action and thought, to encourage 
him to project himself into the situation portrayed on 
the screen. 


When we interrupt this continuity of thought and ac- 
tion on the screen, we automatically interrupt the con- 
tinuity of thought in the student’s mind. We place 
ourselves in the undesirable position of giving him in 
piece-meal fashion a mental and emotional experience 
which derives its very strength primarily from the con- 
tinuity which we are breaking. It would seem, then, 
that to break this continuity of the motion picture is to 
take away from the film one of its chief powers and 
to make of it a teaching instrument of entirely different 
character. It is of no great significance that we are 


able to devise different ways of making such a break 
in the film, for the result is always the same. On 


GODFREY ELLIOTT 


Young America Films, New York 


one hand, the break may amount to turning off the 
projector and turning on the room lights; on the other 
hand, it may be accomplished by inserting appropriate 
leader or other dead space footage in the film in order 
to give specific instructions for activity. In any case, 
we begin and end with the same desire to have the 
student leave the film momentarily in order to engage 
in physical activity, to solve a mental problem, to per- 
form paper and pencil exercises, or to participate in 
group discussion. In either case, the net result is that 
we have stopped the flow of the film, and in doing so 
have destroyed one of its major powers. When we 
attempt to pick up this flow again, whether it is within 
a matter of seconds or minutes, we are in effect start- 
ing another film. 


Let us assume, for example, that we are making a 
teaching film on the digestive system and that we plan 
to build paper and pencil “participation” into it. We 
divide the film into five sequences, each dealing with 
an important concept or with a major aspect of the 
same concept. Immediately following each sequence, 
we insert two or three questions which the student 
will answer by checking a response sheet handed to 
Our procedure 
does not call for physical interruption of the film, since 


him at the beginning of the period. 


the questions will remain on the screen long enough 
for him to check his answer. What have we accom- 
plished? We have physically divided the film into 
five sections, each of which is followed by related 
questions. We are, thereby, concentrating the student's 
attention upon the five separate sequences. In doing 
so, we have split the subject into five distinct segments, 
and have lost the sense of orientation which 1s all-im- 
portant to an understanding of the digestive system 
as a whole. We have extended the footage of the film, 
and thereby made it more expensive. It 1s open to 
question whether or not we have improved the ultimate 
teaching effectiveness of the film. 


As another example, let us assume that we have a 
teaching film whose purpose is to teach the student how 
to use the try-square in the woodworking shop. It is 
essentially a skills film, for it includes specific directions 
in using the try-square and gives several demonstra- 
tions of its use. This film is planned so that it is 
stopped at three different points and the room lights 
turned on. At each such point, the observer is in- 
structed to go through the demonstration shown him 

In other words, the film is stopped to 
In this 


in the film. 
permit practice of the skill just demonstrated. 
case, we have attempted to build participation into 
the film. What we have really done, is not make one 
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film on the try-square with participation exercises in 
it; we have made three separate films, each one de 
signed to teach a specific thing. The fact that these 
three short films are physically tied together on the 
same reel does not necessarily make of them a film 
with continuity and effectiveness from beginning to 
end. Such procedure in building participation into the 
teaching film may apply in certain specialized instances, 
particularly in the skills film, but it is difficult to im 
agine it being applied usefully and ecdnomically to films 
designed to impart information or to mould attitudes. 


This is not to say that under certain recognized con 
ditions interruption of the film may serve learning to 
good advantage. It may well do so, but it is a special 
condition not generally obtaining to the teaching film 
as a motion picture form, and one which cannot be 
applied arbitrarily to all teaching films. 


There is a form of paticipation that should be in 
every teaching film. It is intellectual participation. 
It is a quality or factor which compels the observer 
to think as the film progresses, a quality which en 
courages him to go through a predetermined pattern of 
mental exercises as he watches the film. It is the same 
quality which the classroom teacher strives constantly 
to put into every teaching situation. Intellectual partic- 
ipation in a teaching film is such an elusive quality 
that it is difficult to describe it, and it is no less diffi- 
cult to be certain ahead of time that one has succeeded 
in putting it into the film. It involves the use of 
both screen and sound track to encourage and stimulate 
the mental processes of the audience. It is accomplished 
by the use of questions and challenges, especially put 
into the film to encourage the observer to participate 
intellectually and to make the film an active rather than 
a passive learning experience for him. Building in 
tellectual participation into the film involves much 
more than the insertion of interrogatory sentences at 
scattered points throughout the film; it involves the 
interweaving of questions and challenges so that they 
produce a trend of thought which we want the 
student to follow; it involves the phrasing of narration 
so that he unconsciously accepts it as his own flow of 
thought ; its ultimate effect is to make him a mental 
participant in the screen action. 

Building intellectual participation into the teaching 
film is not as new as it may appear. If we look back upon 
the teaching films which we have rated as excellent 
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in the past, the chances are very great that we will 
recognize that we rated them thus because they had this 
quality of intellectual participation in them, even though 
we did not identify it at that precise moment.  In- 
tellectual participation is mandatory in any good teach- 
ing procedure, whether via lecture, book, demonstra- 
tion, experimentation, or motion picture. It is a qual- 
ity of teaching and learning which insures achieve- 
ment on the part of the learner. Any other form 
of participation, save that of emotional and intellectual 
participation, tends to make of the motion picture an 
entirely different form from that in which it produces 
its greatest effect upon the observer. To expect, for 
example, the observer to pick up the flow of thought 
in a film after it has been broken for group or individual 
activity, is to expect the impossible of him. Such 
interruptions, instead of stimulating his mental ac- 
tivity, are more likely to be mental and emotional irri- 
tants which will act as serious deterrents to his learn- 
ing what the film is attempting to teach him. 

Most, if not all, of the pleas for putting participation 
into the teaching film have come from a recognition of 
the undesirable situation which exists when the film 
becomes a mere passive experience for the observer. 
The plea for such participation is a_ recognition 
of the fact that the film makes its greatest contribution 
when it becomes an active learning experience. It 
has been assumed, perhaps unfortunately, that active 
participation in the film comes about only through 
physical participation in some form. It should be 
appreciated that physical activity does not insure that 
the film will be an active learning experience; on the 
contrary, if not used judiciously, it may be the chief 
factor in defeating that purpose. If the teaching film 
is to be made a stimulant to the student’s learning 
processes, then it appears that what we are talking 
about when we refer to participation is in reality in- 
tellectual participation; that what we prefer above all 
else is to maintain the film intact with all of its unique 
characteristics, and to imbue it with the added quality 
of intellectual stimulation which will compel the ob- 
server to keep his mind alert and working during 
the time the film is on the screen. If the educational 
field is to continue its search for better teaching films, 
as it certainly must, there is no more vitally important 
problem than that of investigating the design and uses 
of certain patterns of film construction which lead to 
intellectual participation on the part of the student. 





A Valued Past 

(Concluded from page 80) 
and finally VISUAL EDUCATION, becoming 
the only magazine in the field. His faith in the 
fundamental soundness of visual education as 
a teaching tool remained unshaken through 
years which sometimes seemed dark for the 
cause of visual aids. 

Nelson L. Greene served as a board member 
for various organizations in the visual field. He 
was president of the Department of Visual In- 
struction (DVI) of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1935-37, and Executive Committee 





member 1941-45. He delivered many addresses 
before educational conventions, clubs, and com- 
munity meetings, both on visual education and 
on the theatrical ‘movie. In addition to the 
vast library of information which he left in past 
volumes of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, many of 
his miscellaneous articles appeared in such pub- 
lications as the BANKER'S MONTHLY, AMERI- 
CAN BANKER, ANNALS OF THE ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, VISUAL REVIEW. 

He is survived by Marie Cote Greene, his wid- 


ow, a daughter, Erminie Greene Huntress, and 
four brothers: Frank, John, Otto, and Stanley. 
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Great Circle is richly packed with information prov- 
ing that air transport is revolutionizing travel routes 
and will consequently have a pronounced effect on 
international relations. The film sttesses another point: 
that the old flat maps, such as Mercator’s projection 
which distorts the polar regions, are no longer as useful 
as in the days when man did most of his global travel- 
ing by sea, near the equator. Today, trans-polar air 
routes are significant. Though these points are not 
especially new, they are extremely well presented in 
the film. 


A comparison is made between ground and air travel. 
Two cyclists set off for «a 40-mile outing. Simultan- 
eously, two flyers start for Moscow 1,500 miles away. 





Educational Screen 


Flying Makes New Neighbors 


This film shows how great circle routes 
shorten distances and incidentally teaches 
some geography and map making. 


Great Circle was produced by Edgar Anstey for the 
British Information Services, under the direction of 
Napier Bell. It is distributed by the International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 84 East Randolph St., Chicago. 


Not only is the airplane shown as faster than other 
forms of transportation but also as able to take the 
shortest route between two places. On the globe, the 
shortest route is not a straight line, but rather the 
great circle through the two points: starting and des- 
tination. The equator is a great circle; however. it 
is only one of an infinite number of great circles which 
can be drawn. A great circle is a circumference, a 
circle whose plane passes through the center of the 
earth. 


The airplane has overcome all the natural barriers 
oceans and ice fields; deserts and mountains. The 
people who fly must see that it is used to overcome 
barriers of language, culture, and religion, for the air- 
plane forces us to look at the world as a whole. 
(Concluded on page 113) 
The flyers take the shortest route to their destination, 


passing over obstacles while the cyclists follow a 
roundabout course because of hills and rivers. 
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The flyers reach 
Moscow at the 
same time that the 
cyclists complete 
their 40-mile trip. 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


Today, this flat 5 ; 

map is standard, Was frusteaci 

despite its distor- Te . 

tion of the polar 
regions. 


The sea route to 

India is long and 

tortuous. The di- 

rect route by air 

is 4,000 miles short- 
er. 


7500 MILES 


On such a map, a 
straight line is not . 
the shortest dis- CEAN 
tance between two ANTARCTIC OCE 
points. 6800 MILES 


The shortest route 
between two places 
is along the great 
circle joining them. 


TLAMTIC OCEAN 


With four-fifths of 
the world’s land in 
the N. Hemisphere, 
north polar regions 
become important. 





This world map was satisfactory to 
the ancient Greeks, for their world 
centered about the Mediterranean Sea. 





Yes, flying makes new neighbors, but 
new maps are needed. On a globe, it 
is clear that the shortest distance to 
western Asia is via Alaska and Siberia. 
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Educational Screen 


Visual Education Aids Historical Societies 


Increase the value of museum trips by specific 
application to course, by pre-visitation discus- 
sion, and by a subsequent classroom forum. 


S MORE teachers become familiar with state 
history and its local significance, they will want 
to turn to their county historical societies for 
museum and library aids. A further assumption fol- 
lows that before teachers conduct pupil groups to these 
local county historical society buildings they should 
themselves be informed of the educational opportuni- 


_ties and limitations of the societies in question. 


The recent experiment in two visual education classes 
taught by the writer at Muhlenberg College during the 
winter and summer terms (1946) may offer helpful 
suggestions both to our county societies and to in- 
structors of visual aid college courses. It is an interest- 
ing coincidence in this connection that Pennsylvania 
teachers are expected to certify today in Pennsylvania 
History and also, for their state permanent teaching 
certificates, to present credits in Visual Education. 
Since the museum is regarded, next to the school jour- 
ney, second in the scale of concreteness to abstractness, 
the two college classes (a total of 38 men and women) 
were each asked to meet for a three-hour equivalent 
lecture period at Trout Hall, home of The Lehigh 
County Historical Society, Allentown, Pa. Here a lec- 
ture was given on the functions of a local historical 
society as a depository for local county archives, manu- 
scripts, pioneer artifacts, and similar items, which in- 
cluded an exhibit and explanation of a select range of 
historical objects which might be of aid in teaching 
a wide rangé of courses in elementary and secondary 
school curricula. 


It was noted that not one of those who were em- 
ployed teachers had ever formally set up for their 
pupil groups a plan of museum visitation, providing 
for class preparation preliminary to the visit, for a pro- 
gram while at the museum, nor for a follow-up class 
discussion and/or testing procedure. The writer of 
this paper admittedly served in this experiment in a 
doubly fortuitous role—as instructor of the two college 
classes mentioned and as curator of the Lehigh County 
Historical Society. In the latter role, he was aware 
of the fact that teachers too frequently, without any 
prior familiarity with the Society’s holdings, conduct 
poorly organized pupil groups to the museum without 
any specific motivation whatever. No wonder cus- 
todians and curators are often relieved when such chil- 
dren leave. A palliative sometimes has been for teach- 
ers in charge to pair up, lock-step children, and afford 
them no individuality of interest. 





The 38 college men and women were requested to 
draw up a formal-type lesson plan for a specific pupil 
visitation situation. They were to be guided by their 
particular subject matter taught or by their prospec- 
tive teaching interest. After the museum session, a 
surprising range of subject-field plans were submitted. 


MELVILLE J. BOYER, Secretary 
Lehigh County Historical Society 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Some lesson plans incorporated the following subjects 
which might be vitalized concretely by a school group 
visit: U.S. history, home economics, German, art, 
literature, shop courses (wood-working, printing, archi- 
tecture, machine shop), geography, mathematics, and 
even botany. The general basic pattern of these lesson 
plans provided for: 


A. Specific application to standard elementary or 
secondary course content. 

. Pre-visitation discussion of what the class might 
expect to view or examine, and significance to 
learning situation. 

C. Details of making the trip. 

1). Importance of decorum and respect for the ob- 
jects studied, also importance of taking notes. 


IX. Subsequent school classroom discussion. 


School children thus conducted by a teacher herself 
already familiar with the museum are not deprived of a 
general visit to the museum while they have the scope 
of their visit narrowed to a specific area of observation. 
The home economics teacher in her lesson plan noted 
all the types of pioneer lighting devices from tallow can- 
dle molds, fat lamps, to lanterns used on early carriages 
and autos. Another such teacher centered her entire 
visit around early Pennsylvania-German kitchen uten- 
sils—waffle irons, sad irons, coffee roasters, griddles, 
bake oven utensils, etc. The mathematics teacher 
focused attention on early textbooks in arithmetic, no- 
ting the nature of the problems offered, while the print- 
ing teacher also consulted the library and manuscripts 
for early title page formats, Fraktur work, parchment 
deeds, and birth and baptismal certificates. The plan 
of visit of the botany teacher went farthest afield for 
he had his hypothetical class make a list of the types 
of trees in the park around the museum including ink- 
spatter leaf outlines, but at any rate there was a point 
of motivation to the trip to the society. 


All the college students in Visual Education were 
enthusiastic for the opportunity to have this kind of 
introduction to the local county historical society and to 
discover a use for it. Many who came from other 
counties and a few from New Jersey stated they would 
explore their local society and use it for educational 
purposes. The writer is aware of the excellent services 
to school teachers of a few Pennsylvania county his- 
torical societies, but in this experiment, the responsi- 
bility was placed upon the teachers to find the rich 
possibilities in concrete learning situations in some 
fields. It may follow that where societies do not have 
the personnel to provide the service the teachers them- 
selves should affiliate themselves as members and their 
help may be welcomed by society officers. 


(Concluded on page 89) 
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Utica Schools Own a Film Library 


DUCATORS who are experimenting with 
program of visual education as an aid to ordinary 
teaching methods will be interested in studving 


the growth and development of the visual 


aid program 
in the school system of Utica, New York. 

Championed by Superintendent A. J. Burdick, this 
program gained impetus more than seven years ago 
when Burdick was instrumental in organizing the 
Utica Film Exchange, a film library owned and op 
erated by Utica and neighboring schools. This ex 
change now owns 200 reels of sound film that cir 
culate constantly among 10 member schools. 

This exchange is managed by S. W. Gerrish, who re 
cently was appointed full-time supervisor of visual 
education in the Utica school system. Before moving 
up to his present post, Gerrish had taught electricity 
in the Boys Trade School for 24 years. Gerrish re 
members that it was a Disney educational film on 
electricity that first impressed upon him the pos 
“Why, that 


film taught more electricity in 20 minutes than | could 


sibilities of movies as a teaching tool. 


teach in six months,” he recalls. 

At that time, the Utica school system’s visual aid 
equipment consisted of two old projectors, and 25 reels 
of silent film. Gerrish asked if he could take charge 
of them. Gradually with the cooperation and encour 
agement of Superintendent Burdick and some of the 
teachers who saw the possibilities of visual aids, Ger 
rish built up the system’s stock of equipment to its 
present level; two sound projectors in each of the high 
schools, one sound projector in each of four elementary 
schools, three portable sound projectors and two port 
able silent projectors. 

The system’s film library, in addition to the films ob 
tained from the Utica Film Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, State Department of Commerce, and various 
rental libraries, includes 15 reels of sound film, about 
1000 slides and 121 reels of silent film. In this last 
category are “The Chronicles of America’, a 4/-reel 
set of social studies photoplays with accompanying 





Victor Animatograph Corp 

School-film-exchange manager Gerrish and Principal Wal- 

lace Hixson lead one of Utica’s projectors into a station 
wagon. 





Victor Animatograph Corp. 
As an aid to retention, Miss Martin instructs pupils for 
what to watch. 


manuals, purchased from the Yale University Press 
Film Service by a group of anonymous donors. 

The Board of Education proposes to place motion 
picture equipment in every school. ‘We aim to use 
visual aids in the Utica schools wherever they will 
aid instruction,” explains Superintendent Burdick. 

Mr. Gerrish instructs teachers in the operation of 
projectors, and advises them on just how to work film 
and slides into their teaching routines. Gerrish also 
trains students to become skilled projectionists. 

Of all of the visual aids, Gerrish believes the motion 
picture offers the widest possibilities. “It can bring 
the past to the present, as in the case of photoplays 
or newsreels,” he explains. “Jt can bring the future 
to the present by means of cartooning or animated 
photography. It can make the slow fast so that 
even the growth of a plant can be studied. It can make 
the fast slow. It can make the abstract idea con- 
crete by animation, as in the instance of Disney mak- 
ing characters of watts and volts in his electricity film. 
\nd easiest of all it can bring the distant places of the 
earth to the classroom in full color and sound.” 





(Concluded from page 88) 

Only as school children visit these valuable local 
historical depositories with Specific objectives in mind, 
will there be cultivated an appreciation for them, their 
functions, and the culture they preserve. Teachers 
must be freely invited by local historical societies to 
make use of their facilities. State legislation allows 
generous appropriations by county commissioners, city 
councils, and school districts to county historical so- 
cieties that they might render educational services. But 
teachers should not expect to conduct pupils on unor- 
ganized, unplanned, unmotivated visits. Where trans- 
portation problems are not too difficult, the dearth of 
local history source materials may be met by planned 
use of these institutions. 
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Educational Screen 


School Made Motion Pictures 


Of Interest to Producers of School Made Films 


A supervisor, observing a class lesson, can tell with 
almost one hundred percent accuracy, how much 
planning went into the preparation of that lesson. 
Planning, to review very briefly, involves careful 
selection of suitable material to fit the particular needs 
of the pupils to be taught. In the act of selection, dis- 
carding the irrelevant, the non-essentials, which would 
mar an otherwise good lesson, is a time consuming, 
yet, very important step. Finally, there is the organiza- 
tion of materials for proper, timely, presentation to the 
audience. 

What has all this to do with School Made Films? 
Simply this: that a film can be as good as the planning 
that preceded it. No class lesson can be properly taught 
without adequately prepared plans. The simile aptly 
applies to the production of films—and to carry the 
argument to its ultimate conclusion, it can not too 
strongly be reiterated, that just as the best text books 
are written by those who teach the subject, the better 
teaching films should be prepared by those who know 
best how to teach its contents. 


“School Days,” the interpretive film, describing the 
Madison, Wisconsin Public School System, is an ex- 
ample of a very carefully planned, purposeful. film. The 
production of this film required a great deal of cooper- 
ation, time, skill and labor; but all these efforts have 
been rewarded in the knowledge that a job has been 
“well done”. To Miss Margaret Parham, Director of 
Public Interpretation, we are indebted for the following 
account. , 


Taking Interpretive School Movies 


¢¢QCYCHOOL Days”, an interpretive movie of the 

Madison (Wisconsin) public elementary schools, 
has recently been completed and was screened for the 
first time for the Parent-Teacher Associations during 
the 1946 American Education Week. The motion 
pictures are in 16 mm. color, silent, and contain about 


1200 feet of film. 


The movie is a product of a cooperative project of 
the Madison Education Association and the Board of 
Education ; the Association paying the production costs 
and the Board furnishing the equipment. Staff mem- 
bers planned and took the movie, edited it, prepared 
the titles and script, partly on school time and partly 
on their own. 


Second in a series of three interpretive colored 
movies, the elementary school motion picture shows 
a cross section of activities in that division of the school 
system. Its primary purpose is to picture school activi- 
ties for local groups of adults in order to increase their 
knowledge, understanding and appreciation of how 
children learn in schools today. 


DAVID SCHNEIDER. Editor 
Evander Childs High School 


New York City 


Several years old now, the Junior High School movie 
has been extensively shown before local groups and is 
still used for orientation programs for prospective 
junior high school pupils. Work on the Senior Hig 
School film has just begun. 


Because of the cost and labor in the elementary 
motion picture, the movie committee believed that a 
second copy would be a wise investment. The Madison 
[’ducation Association provided funds for this purpos 
at the request of the movie chairman. 


The elementary movie committee was made up of 
the chairman, a man with amateur movie making ex- 
perience, a junior high school teacher who assisted 
in taking the motion pictures, 16 elementary school 
teachers, the curriculum consultant, and the director of 





“School Days” is an interpretive film, describing the Madi- 
son, Wisconsin Public School System. 
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public interpretation. Included on the committee wer 
teachers who volunteeered to help, who had amateur 
experience in cinematography, or who had especially 
interesting projects to portray. 

In selecting the projects to be included in the movies 
the committee chose approximately 20 activities, for 
the most part typical elementary activities in 11 schools 
The committee decided to show each type of activity 
but once—good filming technique does not tolerat 
repetition—though it might occur at all grade levels 


Arranged in grade sequence, the film opens with a 
picture of kindergarten children removing their wraps, 
and closes with boys of the patrol squad helping 
group of first grade pupils cross the streets and head 
for home. 


The following is a complete list of all the activities, 
by grades pictured in the movie: 

1. Kindergarten Activities. 

2. First Grade—Reading lesson. 

3. Second Grade—Excursion to the fire station; 
milk, lunch. 
Third Grade—Social Studies unit on Wool 
Fourth Grade—Science unit on Birds, Rhythm in 


~ 


in 


Music, Handwriting, Recess. 
6. Fitth Grade—Spelling, Fire Drill, Library Meth 
ods, Arithmetic, Instrumental Music 
Sixth Grade—Speech, Art, Current 
Physical Education, Safety. 


Events, 


N 


The major problems of the committee were as fol 
lows: planning the movie to show the development of 
certain skills, understandings, and attitudes on the part 
of the children; coordinating the time of production 
staff workers with the time the project was available 
for filming. 

Since the committee held rigidly to the use of the 
tripod, light meter and tape measure, production diff 
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Each type of activity was shown but once in “School Days.” 


culties were few, except for the burning of fuses, par- 
ticularly in the older school buildings. 

Producing a school movie is a difficult task requiring 
skill, patience, and physical labor, but its recompense is 
found in a good motion picture film that can hold both 
the lay and the educational audiences. 

MARGARET PARHAM, 
Director of Public Interpretation 
Madison, Wiconsin 





Audio-Visual Scholarships 

Ten colleges and universities in addition to the 
University of Chicago have been awarded grants for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ third annual summer 
tuition scholarships, it was announced by Stephen M 
Corey, chairman of a committee selecting schools to 
receive the grants. Funds made available by Encyclo 
paedia Britannica will enable 102 carefully selected 
teachers and administrators to enroll in summer courses 
in the utilization of audio-visual instructional materials 
in the classroom. 

Corey, the director of the center for study of audio 
visual materials at the University of Chicago, and his 
committee of four other educators active in the visual 
education field made the selection. Members of Corev’s 
committee were Charles F. Hoban, Jr., of Philadelphia 
Board of Education ; L. C. Larson of Indiana Universi 
ty; Francis W. Noel of the California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento; and W. A. Wittich of th: 
University of Wisconsin. 

Teachers who wish to apply for the scholarships 
should send applications directly to administrators of 


the selected schools before May 1. The only require- 
ment is that educators who apply must have special 
responsibility for audio-visual instruction in conjunction 
with their regular positions. The scholarships cover 
tuition for the summer-school sessions. Selected schools 
and the administrators of the program are University 
of California (Berkeley), Frank N. Freeman, Dean of 
the School of Education; University of Chicago, 
Stephen M. Corey; University of Texas (Austin), B. 
F. Holland, School of Education; University of Syra- 
cuse, Sandra George, Director Education Film Library ; 
Central Michigan College of Education ( Mt. Pleasant), 
Mr. J. W. Foust; University of Minnesota, Paul 
Wendt, Director of Visual Education; University of 
Sorenson, Teachers College; 
Mitchell, De- 
Southern Cali- 


Nebraska, Frank E., 
[Louisiana State (Baton Rouge), B. F. 
partment of Education; University of 
fornia, Osman R. Hull, Dean of School of Education ;: 
l_eland Stanford University, A. John Bartky, Dean of 
School of Education; and University of Kansas, 
(Lawrence), George B. Smith, Dean of School of 


Iducation. 
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Educational Screen 


Teacher Committee Evaluation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Meet Your Federal Government 


(Young America Films, 18 East 4lst Street, New York City 
17). 16mm sound, 15 minutes, black and white. Sale price 
$45. Discussion guide available. 


This film gives a detailed description of how our federal 
government operates and a brief discussion of the meaning 
of the government to the citizens of the United States. The 
story is told by Bill Miller to a group of his schoolmates. 
Bill has just returned from a trip to Washington where his 
Uncle, a Congressman, showed him the various governmental 
buildings and discussed the function of each branch of gov- 
ernment housed there. Their tour of Washington begins with 
the Library of Congress where they see the original Consti- 
tution of the United States and Bill’s Uncle explains the 
fundamental structure of our government as provided for by 
the Constitution. They next visit the Capitol Building where, 
as Congressman Miller explains to Bill the legislative branch 
of the government is housed. He also explains the steps in- 
volved in making a bill into a law. Animated drawings, here 
as upon other occasions, are used to outline the steps. Next 
they visit the White House which Bill learns is both the home 
and office of the President and represents the executive branch 
of the government. The Supreme Court Building next re- 
ceives their consideration. Congressman Miller explains to 
Bill that the Supreme Court interprets the Constitution and 
passes on the constitutionality of the laws. A summary of the 
functions of the three main branches points out that these 
three work together under a system of checks and balances. 
In the final sequtnce Bill’s Uncle shows him the memorials 
to Lincoln, Jefferson, and Washington and emphasizes the 
greatness of their contributions to our government and the 
constant challenge which a democratic form of government 
presents to its citizens. 


Committee Appraisal 


This film, recommended for use in junior and senior high 
school social studies, is a comprehensive but not too detailed 
treatment of the branches and operations of the Federal Gov 
ernment. Its somewhat general treatment of the subject makes 
the film useful either for introduction to or review of a unit 
on the federal government. The inspirational ending is well 
done and should be effective in impressing future citizens with 
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Young America Films 
“Meet Your Federal Government”—the legislative branch. 





Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS, Instructor 
ROY WENGER, Assistant Professor 
School of Education 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


their inheritance from the past and their responsibilities to 
the future. Likewise the idea of teamwork among the various 
branches is well developed. A few such generalizations in the 
film, as the White House is the executive department, will 
need to be supplemented with further information by the leader. 





‘ British Information Services 
“Children’s Charter” stresses the increased opportunities 
for children, provided under the new English law. 


Children's Charter 


(British Information Service, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois) 17 min., 16mm, sound, black and white. Sale price 
$37.50. 

This film explains and illustrates the working of the new 
English law on education passed by Parliament in 1944 and 
known as The Children’s Charter. Scenes show that oppor- 
tunities for many children had, prior to 1944, been limited 
at the age of eleven hy the inability to pass examinations 
Under the new plan, at age eleven, children are given assis 
tance in selecting one of three types of secondary education: 
(1) the technical schools which educate for the professions; 
2) the grammar schools which prepare for the liberal arts 
colleges; and (3) general schools which give children an 


all-around education particularly in the practical arts. Appro 
priate guidance and classroom situations are pictured, showing 
the working of the new plan, 

Some activities are shown in the continuation colleges which 
provide an opportunity for education one day out of the week 
from the ages of 16 to 18. Attendance at these continuation 


colleges is also mandatory 


Committee Appraisal 


The film presents an interesting explanation of school 
organization in England. Appropriate scenes from within the 
classrooms illustrate the objectives of the various types of 
schools. College classes in comparative education will find 


this film a particularly useful one. Other classes in colleges 
of education and teachers groups generally will find the fii 


stimulating from the viewpoint of guidance, curriculum ane 
adult education. 
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Wings to Ireland 
(Pan American World Airways, 135 E. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y.) 31 minutes, sound, color. Apply to producer 
for rental sources and terms governing purchase. Discus 
sion guide available. 

The opening scene shows a Pan-American Clipper it 
flight. In the cabin of the plane Dick Dillon is writing a 
letter to his travel agent back in the States. “We _ had 
planned to stay in Ireland a few days,” writes Dick, “But 
we actually stayed two weeks. Why? I'll tell you.” Then 
one hears Dick describe the adventures of the family—his 
wife Kay, his young son Mickey, and himself. 

They land at the airport in Shannon, hire a little car 
and drive north to Cong and the Ashford Castle in County 
Mayo. They stop at this castle, which now has been made 
into a hotel. Farther on they watch village folk, spinning 
and weaving wool into brilliantly colored homespun. As 
they move on, they hear a mother crooning her baby to 
sleep with a Gaelic lullaby. The next stop is the Cliffs of 
Moher. They travel through the Valley of the Shannon 
An old man explains how several of them go together and 
thatch a roof in a short time. 

In Killarney, they see some of the friendly people and som«e 
beautiful gardens containing a great variety of blossoms, In 
the Kerry country, they take a horseback ride through the 
Gap of Dunloe. On the trip back, they take a boat through the 
three blue lakes of Killarney, and Mickey gets a thrill when 
they “shoot the rapids” between two of the lakes. Next they 
visit Cork where they hear a tiny Irish girl recite the poem, 
“Those Shandon Bells,” in true dialect. Just outside of Cork 
they visit Blarney Castle, and Mickey insists on kissing the 
Blarney Stone. 

As they travel through the plains of Tipperary, they visit 
the Rock of Cashel, the ancient cathedral made famous by 
St. Patrick, and a famous racing-horse farm. Kay is pet 
mitted to make a special wish when she reaches around the 
Celtic Cross in the valley of Glendelough. 

In Dublin they see the stately old mansions and Trinity Colleg 
founded in 1591 by Queen Elizabeth. In the library is the 
beautiful Book of Kells, one of the best examples of illuminated 
manuscript writing in the world. They visit the Abbey Theatre, 
the dog and the horse races at Phoenix Park, an exciting 
hurley match at Croke Park, and a horse show. Their visit 


] 


in Ireland is culminated by a fox hunt and an Irish festival 


Committee Appraisal 

The excellent color photography is used to advantage in this 
travelogue film to show the natural beauty and the historically 
significant points of Ireland, as well as the lovable and cheer 
ful disposition of the Irish people. The film should be useful 
and interesting to groups studying the geography, history, 
literature, music or art of Ireland, It is recommended for 
use on, intermediate, junior high school, high school, and adult 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Paper-making from logs to paper products is shown in 
“Paper.” 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Clean white pulp is run through rollers, ironed, and wound 
on a roll as “Paper.” 

levels. Also, because of its warmth and general interest, the 

film might well be used for program purposes in school or 

adult groups. The usefulness of the film for classroom pur- 

poses is somewhat decreased because only the beautiful and 


lovely side of life is shown. 


Paper 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois) 10 min., sound, black and white. 
Sale price $50 less 10% educational discount. Discussion 
guide available 

Che film traces the processes involved in making paper, 
from the marking of the tress to be cut to the cutting of 
sheets of paper into desired sizes. Beginning with shots of 
paper products, the film indicates that almost all kinds 
of paper come from trees. It then begins by showing 
woodsmen marking the trees, felling them, trimming the 
branches, and dragging them out to the edge of the forest. 
\ gasoline-engine saw is used to cut the logs into short 
lengths. 

In the winter, they are drawn on sleds to the main roads 
where trucks pick them up and carry them to the river. In 
the spring the river carries them downstream to the paper 
mill. A conveyor carries the logs to a machine which 
takes off the bark. They tumble out of this machine onto 
a conveyor which takes them to another machine where 
they are cut into chips. The chips are then washed und 
tossed on a sifter which lets those of the right size fall 
through and go on to the pulp mill. Here they are placed 
in an enormous tank like a pressure cooker and cooked in 
an acid. 

Next they go to the bleaching tank where sprays of 
water wash the pulp. Samples of the pulp are sent to the 
laboratory for such tests as strength and reaction to the 
paper-making machine. The clean white pulp which passes 
the test goes into a tank of chemicals to make it smooth. 
Next the wet pulp goes into a paper-making machine and 
is formed into a thin layer which goes across a screen for 
the purpose of mixing the fiber and draining the water. 
The layer of moist fibers holds together while it is carried 
through a series of rollers. 

Nearly a mile of paper is mounted on each roll and 
later unwound through knives which cut sheets of the re- 
quired sizes. The film ends with commentary to the 
effect that this paper from trees will be made into many 
useful paper products. 

Committee Appraisal: 

The film relates in a very clear, concise, and well-organ- 
ved fashion the story of the manufacture of paper. The 
lose-up photography and moderate tempo of the film 
greatly aid an understanding of the processes. It is recom- 

ended for use by intermediate and junior high school 
classes in social studies and high school journalism classes 
interested in paper-making. 
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The Curriculum 


Films That Meet 


Curriculum Needs 


NE of the very first sessions at the Michigan Au- 

dio-Visual Conference, held in Detroit, February 
19-21, was devoted to a discussion of “Films That 
Meet Curriculum Needs.” [| wish that I could now 
report on what was said at that meeting. But I[ can- 
not, because this is being written a few weeks prior 
to that meeting. I can, however, set down here a few 
things that I hope will be said, and in so doing will 
refer to what seems to me to be one of the most sig- 
nificant books that has been written in the audio-visual 
field. 

Probably more time, talent, and money than ever 
before is now being spent in an effort to determine 
what films will meet curriculum needs. Motivated 
by the successful use of pictures in the war training 
program, and stimulated by the prospects of the coming 
visual era in our schools, dozens of new film produc- 
ing companies have been organized and older com- 
panies have been lifting theit sights with stepped-up 
production schedules. The one question for which all 
of these enterprises are seeking an answer is, “What 
films are needed?” 

Every new educational picture announced is some- 
one’s specific answer to that question, and the pro- 
duction plans of these companies have been based upon 
some formula or rule of thumb for determining the 
curriculum needs. My guess is, that for the most part 
these needs are determined by gathering data, either 
statistically or through subjective judgments, on what 
subjects are being taught in what schools at what 
grade levels. Then on the basis of that information a 
film is planned that will relate to it, or at least one that 
will have a title that will match a “curriculum need.” 

But will this kind of thinking and planning pro- 
duce the films that really meet curriculum needs? Will 
this kind of planning produce the kind of materials that 
will fulfill the promise of the audio-visual teaching 
era that so many of us believe lies just ahead ? 

Before stating a negative answer to those two ques 
tions, let me suggest one more factor for consideration. 
The greatest single obstacle to a full-throttled advance 
in the use of audio-visual materials is the persistence in 
the minds of most educators of the fallacious concept 
that motion pictures, filmstrips, and other visual ma 
terials are but “supplementary aids’ to the curriculum. 
They conceive of these materials as having only that 
function; they preview films and evaluate them on 
that basis; and purchases are made in terms of il- 
lustrating a particular course or unit of study in the 
curriculum. The need for films to meet a curriculum 
is too generally considered as a need for illustrating, 


decorating, enriching materials. 

Consequently there is set up a little production-distri- 
bution-utilization circle that so far is insignificant as 
compared to the great cycle of production and _ utili 


Educational Screen 


Clinic 


Director, Visual and Radio Education 
Rochester Public Schools. New York 


zation that should result when audio-visual materials 
are produced and used as basic materials of instruction. 

So within this framework a film producer produces a 
“supplementary aid” for an existing market that is 
interested in acquiring a “supplementary aid.” He 
makes, for instance, a film on communication for the 
third grade and two on water for junior high general 
science and a film on football for high school use. 
Films planned in this way, on such a piece-meal, spotty) 
basis, can never go very far toward really meeting 
curriculum needs. 

What the curriculum needs is new and better in 
structional materials that are planned in careful and 
continuous sequence; that are provided in sufficient 
quantity so that whole study units and whole courses 
may be based upon related visual materials; that are 
produced with a full understanding of the attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge outcomes that are expected from 
curriculum experience ; and that are planned and pro 
duced using all that is known about how young people 
learn and also the technical know-how for producing ex 
cellent motion pictures 


There are some who look to Hollywood for the sal 
vation of the educational motion picture. But thoss 
who will see the most, I believe, are those who look 
to the experience and methods of the textbook publish 
ers. They have succeeded in making materials to fill 
curriculum needs; in fact they often make the cur 
riculum, The domination of curriculum content and 
methods by textbook publishers can be clearly seen by 
anyone who takes the trouble to examine the reading o1 
arithmetic or science program in most any school sys 
tem. Publishers have built complete programs that ab 
solutely govern what is taught and how it is taught 
in many school systems. Producers of audio-visual 
materials must also build complete programs if they 
are to produce the materials that meet curriculum 
needs. Potentially they can provide the basic ma- 
terials for instruction that will enable teachers to do 
a far better teaching job than ever before. 

But don’t misunderstand. I like books. In fact 
in the first paragraph I intimated | would even men 
It is a book that stimulated much 
that has been written here. 


tion one by name. 
In my opinion it is per 
haps the most significant book that has been written 
for producers of audio-visual materials and visual edu- 
cationists. It is a book to be read and studied by these 
two groups, and one not to be passed over lightly by 
anyone who has any administrational responsibility for 
the use of films in schools. 

Charlie Hoban’s “Movies That Teach’* is a con 
tribution that leads the thinking in the educational film 
field forward in great strides. In seven brief and 
readable chapters he has synthesized the total wat 
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time experience in the use of educational motion pi 
tures. With keen analytical ability he has isolated the 
significant aspects of this great program, and has then 
proceeded to distill this to fundamental principles ap 
plicable to the peacetime civilian educational program 
This delicate operation has been executed with con 
summate skill. 

School administrators and visual educationists will 
want to concentrate their attentions upon chapters 6 
and 7, “Distribution and Film Library Service’, and 
“Conditions of Good Use’ But chapters 4 and 5, 
“Approaches to New Film Production” and “Teacl 
ing Techniques in Films” should be must reading for 
all concerned with evaluation and selection of edu 
cational motion pictures. For some it will be the 
ready reference to those ideas about what educational 


Third Annual Museum 


Audio-Visual Aids Institute 


ANUARY once again brought to New York City 

the Annual Audio-Visual Aids Institute. This 
yearly meeting was held for the third consecutive yeat 
at the American Museum of Natural History on Jan 
uary 10th and 11th, 1947. For this Institute the em 
phasis was on motion pictures, and the many ways 
in which they are used today as part of the school 
life of modern youth. The theme of the Institute was 
“Methods and Techniques for the Production of 
School-Made Motion Pictures.” 


Teaching Films Preview 

On Friday afternoon, January 10th, the first session 
was devoted to a preview showing of new teaching 
films. The films shown were, Wings to [reland (Pan 
American Airways), Building America’s Houses (En- 
cyclopedia Britannica), Flow of Electricity (Young 
America Films), Arranging the Tea Table (Simmel 
Meservey), William Primrose (Viking Films), and 
Maps Are Fun (Coronet). This preview session was 
exceptionally well attended, indicating that teachers 
realize the need of previewing films before using them 
in schools. A brief discussion period led by Dr. Irene 
F. Cypher followed. It was evident from the nature of 
remarks and comments that teachers are applying more 
critical standards in their selection of films and that 
the motion picture is receiving the consideration it 
warrants as an effective tool of instruction. 


On Friday evening the session was given over to a 
preview of a new feature film My Brother Talks To 
Horses, shortly to be released by Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer. This is a fantasy dealing with a small boy’s 
love for horses and his rather uncanny and short-lived 
ability to “talk” to them. 
young freckle-faced actor, has the leading role, and the 


“Butch” Jenkins, the popular 


film is one which could be recommended for audiences 
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films should be that they have always tried to put into 
words. For others it will represent the kind of sound 
thinking about educational pictures that they secretly 
wish was theirs. For many it will be the basis for new 
and much higher standards for judging and evaluating 
educational motion pictures. 

Producers of educational motion pictures who have 
not yet found all the answers to the question of what 
films are needed to meet curriculum needs, may find 
some fresh viewpoints and some vitally stimulating 
thoughts in Hoban’s book. They may find some defi- 
nite guides to the production of more useful films. It 
may be that the films that will be most successful in 
meeting curriculum needs are movies that teach. 

Hoban, Charles F. Jr., “Movies That Teach”. New York, 

Dryden Press, 1946 


IRENE F. CYPHER, Ph. D. 

Ass’t. Professor of Education, 

Department of Communications, 

New York University, and 

GRACE F. RAMSEY, Ph. D. 

Curator of School Relations, 

Department of Education. 

The American Museum of Natural History 


of all ages. It is filled with laugh-provoking scenes, 
but in its role of fantasy deals cleverly with a number 
of near-serious situations. The entire presentation is 
quite refreshing, and the direction and photography ex- 


cellent 


Saturday Panel Programs 

Che highlight of interest for the Saturday morning 
program was the competition for the museum “Oscar.” 
\t the 1946 Institute the following announcement was 
made: “The American Museum of Natural History is 
going to let school film makers compete for a special 
“Oscar” designed by artists at the Museum. The 
competition will be open to all schools. Your film 
must be 100 feet long or less. It must be planned 
and produced by pupils. To enter the competition a 
film must be sent to Dr. Grace F. Ramsey at the 





Miss Esther Katz, George Washington High School re. 
ceives “Oscar” award for best school-made motion picture. 
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Museum by December 15, 1946, and a selection of five 
will be made for the showing at the Institute meeting 
next January, 1947. The audience will make the 
choice of the winning film. The ‘Oscar’ will be pre- 
sented to the winner.” 

This contest 'vas proposed by Dr. Frank M. Wheat 
of George Washington High School, New York City. 
Inasmuch as the Museum was heartily in accord with 
the nature of the contest, letters announcing it were 
sent to high schools in all parts of the country. Students 
in many schools today are keenly interested in making 
motion pictures. Despite the difficulties still attendant 
upon securing film, hazards encountered in having 
film processed, and changing personnel in faculty super- 
vision, a number of entries were received. 

Five films were selected for showing at the January 
11th session by a panel of judges consisting of Maurice 
U. Ames, Alfred D. Beck, and Rita Hochheimer, all 
of the New York City Board of Education, Thomas 
Brandon of Brandon Films, Irene F. Cypher of New 
York University, John J. Jenkins of Bronxville Public 
Schools, and Grace F. Ramsey of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


On Saturday morning the first program item was a 
demonstration of lighting techniques for amateur pho- 
tography by Leo J. Heffernan. Mr. Heffernan is a 
Fellow of the Amateur Cinematographers League and 
maker of numerous amateur films. His demonstration 
was practical and valuable for the amateur photogra- 
pher and particularly appropriate for the audience 
which had gathered to see what student amateur cine- 
matographers could produce. 

Then came the Big Event! The five films se- 
lected for the competition were shown, without com- 
ment, and the audience supplied with ballots on which 
to indicate their choice for winner. The films shown 
were 

1. The Pirates Come to Monroe, from James Mon- 

roe H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


2. Money Magic, from Abr. Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

3. Introduction to Poetry, from Geo. Washington H. 
a, mw. ¥. C. 


4. Life in Colonial New England, from Everett Voc. 
H. S., Everett, Mass. 

Emphasis on Science, from Geo. Washington H. 
ao IN. 2. C. 

Dr. Paul A. Kennedy, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of New, York City, who served as Chairman 
of this session, read to the audience the letter outlining 
the competition and called attention to points which 
the judges wished to have kept in mind in voting, 
namely: 1. Photography (composition, lighting, focus- 
ing, titling or narration)—2. Story (central theme, 
continuity, imagination, direction )—3. Interest Value 
(to pupils of school making film, to pupils of any 
school, to non-school audience ). 


wn 


While the votes were being counted students and 
faculty advisors who participated in the competition 
told of some of the problems encountered while making 
the pictures. It was plainly apparent that all shared 


a common enthusiasm for film-making, and all believed 
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it a worthwhile activity to include as a part of life and 
training in school. 


Then, at last the announcement! By an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the award for first place was given to 
Emphasis on Science made by the Arista Film Com 
mittee of George Washington High School, New York 
City. This production, in color, showed students par- 
ticipating in various activities and experiments as part 
of their training in science classes. The photography 
was excellent, the study well planned and carried out 
and the final picture as a whole interesting to students 
and adults alike. 


Mr. Wayne M. Faunce, Vice-Director of the Mu- 
seum, then presented the “Oscar” to Miss Esther Katz, 
representative from George Washington High School. 
The award was in the form of a bronze plaque depic- 
ting an eagle on a rock and was prepared by Ludwig 
Ferraglio, sculptor of the staff of the Museum Depart 
ment of Education. 


To show what the student amateur producers might 
strive to imitate in the future, the prize winning film 
in the Amateur Cinematographers contest for 1946 
was then shown. It was titled “Hail British Colum 
bia” and was the work of Mr. Heffernan who lad 
given the demonstration of lighting techniques. 


General Session 

An informal buffet luncheon was served in the Mu 
seum and then the afternoon session met under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Charles Russell, Chairman of the 
Department of Education of the Museum. The first 
speaker, Mr. Roger Albright, Director of Educational 
Services for the Motion Picture Association of Ameri 
ca, gave a talk on “The Motion Picture Industry Looks 
at Education.”” He recounted some of the experiences 
of the motion picture industry when pictures were first 
made for educational groups. He then told of new 
developments in this field today and the problems fac- 
ing the modern producer of 16 mm motion pictures 
for educational use. The second speaker was Mr 
Gardner Hart, Director, Commission on Motion Pic 
tures for the American Council on Education. Mr. 
Hart gave a description of the experiments being con 
ducted by his group. These experiments are being made 
to find out what should be included in training films and 
whether such films are to be used for introducing and 
stimulating new learning material, in presenting new 
matter or in summarizing it. Mr. Hart emphasized 
the importance to the instructor, when selecting films, 
of knowing which of these factors he wishes a film to 


accomplish. 


The 1947 Institute was well attended and from au 
dience comments and reactions overheard at the vari 
ous sessions, was a worthwhile meeting. Interest is 
indeed great in audio-visual instruction today, and edu 
cational workers need to get together to discuss and 
consider their problems. What is needed is prac 
tical examples of how to use these materials in teach- 
ing situations. It is to be hoped that in 1948 the 
Institute will afford still further opportunity for such 
consideration and discussion. 
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A Job for the P. F. C. 


HE Protestant Film Commission can hit pay-dirt 

if it will help the churches in their study of China 
next year. While it talks of wonderful things to come, 
the P.F.C. ought to roll up its sleeves and pitch into 
a job which, if well done, will help it earn the support 
it wants for larger things. 

What is this job? It has several angles. The first 
is the rounding up of the best films and other visual 
materials on China now in existence. These ma 
terials should be edited, duplicated, and gotten out to 
the distributors who will serve the local churches across 
the country. 

The second angle is the production of new materials 
The churches need a good film on China. Present 


films are not adequate. A new film is needed for the 


church-wide’ study of China. It need not be a sound 
film. It can be a silent film, well structured pictorially, 
and soundly titled. It should have a utilization guide 
adjusted to several kinds of objectives and to several 
age levels. If a sound version could be afforded, it 
would increase the demand very greatly 

This film should be new. It should be shot in China 
Its general contents, scope, angle, scenario should be 
thought out and developed in detail through cooperativ 
thinking here. A carefully instructed crew of first 
rate cameramen could be sent to do the shooting 

This film need not be in color. However, money 
for color will pay greater dividends in utilization that 
money for sound—if it is a case of one or the other 
of these. 

The P.F.C 


needed to supply the religious film libraries, denom1 


should ascertain the number of prints 


national and independent distributors These prints 
should be sold outright. The price should be just 


high enough to cover the cost of production with 
little margin. Hundreds of these prints should be sold 
Many local distributors will need to stock several 
prints, and will do so if the cost is kept to the point 
where a reasonable number of rentals will meet it 


vuuncils, the Mis 
sionarv Education Movement, and all earnest Chris 


If the denominations, the mission « 


tians want China studied next year, they should turt 
now to their agency, The P.F.C., and commission it 
to do the job of organizing and producing the basi 


\ 


visual materials to undergird this stud) \ visuall 
minded church will want more than textbooks, 


it will begin to ask why the P.E.C. does not get undet 


way. 
The third job for the P.F.C. (or the Religious | 
Association) is the compiling and publishing of a cor 


prehensive guide to the existing visual resources tot 
the mission study themes for 1947-1948. This booklet 


should carry utilization suggestions on a few of thi 


Service 


WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor 
2043 Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


visual aids of superior value to the study, and these 
suggestions should be practical and adjusted to several 
kinds of churches, groups, and purposes. This visual 
resource book should be made widely available through 
the distribution channels of the Protestant enterprise‘ 

In visual education, church cooperation must move 
from the talk stage to action. The sooner the bet- 
ter. Here is just the job for the P.F.C. In doing it 
well, both it and the churches will be ready for larger 
things 


Why T.F.C. Films Are Not Available 
to the Churches 


(An authoritative statement giving the basic facts on the 
negotiations between the International Council of Religious 
Education and Teaching Films Custodians.—Editor) 

7HY are T.F.C. films not available to the 

‘churches? A rumor, in wide circulation, places 

the blame upon the International Council and I think 

that the truth should be stated. There is no better 

medium for this than the pages of EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN 

The rumor seems to attach blame to the International 
Council for the fact that films controlled by T.F.C., 
including the Human Relations Series, are not now 
available for church use. This rumor grows out of a 
misinterpretation of the negotiations between the Coun- 
cil and what was at that time the “Hays Organization”’. 

[wo years or more ago, in my dual capacity of 
Director of the Council’s Department of Visual Educa- 
tion and Executive Secretary of the Religious Film 
\ssociation, I approached Mr. Roger Albright of 
r.F.C. with the proposal that they make their films 
available to the churches on the same basis as they 
were being distributed to the schools, and that we be 
permitted to list them in the R.F.A. catalogue. 

\Mr. Albright expressed interest in the possibility but 
stated quite positively that he did not think it would 
be possible because the major producers were de- 
pendent upon the theatrical exhibitors for their bread 
and butter and that to release their films for church 
use might easily arouse the hostility of the exhibitors 
to a point where it would be injurious to the producers. 


+ 


The basis for this antagonism seemed to be that the 
exhibitors would feel that the churches showing films 
free of charge would be offering unfair competition. 
\ly own point of view was that such an arrangement 
uuld be used to forward a more understanding re- 
ationship between the churches and the theatrical in- 
dustry, since the churches would be more inclined to 
support good films instead of merely damning the bad 


The net result of our discussion was that Mr. A\Il- 
rht suggested that, when Dr. Roy G. Ross of the 


Tr1¢ 
SN 


wil 


International Council next came to New York, the 
three of us get together and discuss possibilities. 
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The meeting with Dr. Ross resulted in agreement 
that the Council would make a proposal to the Hays 
Organization requesting a selected group of films to be 
provided free of charge by T.F.C. and for use in an 
experiment to be conducted by the Council. The ex- 
periment was to cover a two year period with a limited 
number of churches, and was intended to indicate the 
value of these films in Christian education when care- 
fully integrated with the curriculum. The experiment 
was predicated upon the Council’s ability to secure the 
necessary funds and personnel to conduct and supervise 
it. 

The Council made the proposal and the Hays Or- 
ganization accepted it. During the succeeding months 
the experiment was discussed at considerable length 
by the staff of the Council. The big question was where 
to secure the funds and the personnel. The question 
was also raised as to whether at that late day the 
value of films for Christian education needed to be 
proved—if not, thenethe value of the experiment would 
be limited chiefly to determining the worth of these 
particular films. 

In view of these facts, and the fact that the agency 
controlling the films would be the one to profit fi- 
nancially if they proved to be widely acceptable, Dr. 
Ross asked the Hays Organization if they would be 
willing to finance the experiment, as they had previously 
financed the experiment in the public schools with the 
Human Relations Series under Dr. Alice Kelleher. 
This request was turned down in no uncertain terms 
and word went out from the Hays office to the effect 
that the Council “had a nerve” to make such a request. 

The Council then gave consideration to the possi- 
bility of conducting the experiment on a modified basis 
which would not require such rigorous supervision and 
which would at the same time make the films available 
to all churches willing to abide by the regulations set 
up by T.F.C. and willing to submit reports on their use 
to specified persons. It was thought that on such a basis, 
Dr. Mary Leigh Palmer, Associate Director of Visual 
Education, and Dr. Gerald Knoff, Associate General 
Secretary, might have sufficient time to supervise the 
experiment. 

In July 1945 Dr. Knoff, Dr. Palmer, and [I met 
with Mr. Albright to discuss this matter. Everything 
progressed favorably until this question was raised: 
“In view of the present restrictions on the films, what 
assurance have we that they will be made available to 
the churches even if the experiment proves favorable?” 
To this question, Mr. Albright responded that he could 
give us no such assurance. 

This reply came as something of a shock to the 
three of us. In later discussion we faced these facts: 
we have no assurance that the films will be available 
to the churches ; the experiment will be costly in both 
time and money; we already have plenty of evidence 
of the effectiveness of films in the church program; 
the T.F.C. films are getting older and older, a good 
many of them already being older than we want to use. 

All things considered, it did not seem worth while 
to go through with the experiment. Unfortunately for 
the cause of good relations with the Hays Office, at 
this point a misunderstanding developed. Dr. Ross 
thought Dr. Knoff had written Mr. Albright of the 
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decision to drop the experiment and Dr. Knoff thought 
Dr. Ross had written. As a result it was nearly a 
year before Mr. Albright had been officially informed 
of the decision, although he had the information in- 
formally from me much earlier. 

In any event, when you hear the rumor that the 
Council had an opportunity to make the T.F.C. films 
available to the churches but failed to do so, you can 
now see why. 

WILLIAM L. ROGERS, Ex. Secy. 


Religious Film Association 


A Movie Situation Solved 


By The Reverend WILLIAM F. EDGE 


People’s Congregational Christian Church 
Dover, Delaware 


We tried to find 
a new answer and one that would work. It con- 


UR problem was an old one. 


cerned the Saturday movies in our little town ( Dover, 
Delaware) of some 6,000 people. 

The best movies were shown during the week. The 
local citizens attended then. But, Saturday was an- 
other storv. It was the day when the country and 
cross-roads people came to town to do their shopping, 
discuss the condition of the markets, and go to the 
movies. Just being in town put people in a festive 
mood. The theaters were packed. The managers 
felt that this audience would not be very critical. They 
thought “ruff and rugged” 
day audience. Lassie Come Home would be good diet 


necessary for this Satur 


for the local sophisticates, but on Saturday it would 
Furthermore, it 


\fter all, 


have to be murder, rape, and crime. 
was a lot cheaper to run this kind of show. 
why waste money! 

To make this situation more deplorable, Saturday 
was the day when children could and did attend the 
theaters. Parents could not let them go during the 
week because it would interfere with school work. They 
could allow them to go on Saturday afternoon, but 
many parents were unhappy about the type of film 
they were obliged to see. 

The theater managers were approached. It was 
soon evident that they were unwilling to make any 
radical changes in their programs. They gave the 
old excuses about “bookings”, “audience reactions”’, 
and the ‘“‘added costs” of highly selected programs. 


The Plan of Operation 
Something had to be done. Parents were getting 
angry. A meeting of the department of visual aids 
of our church was called. I consulted the chairman 
prior to the meeting, presented to his. committee the 
problems which faced us, and offered a plan which 
[ considered workable. We agreed that it should be 
tried at once. 

We chose sixteen of the best movies available in 
16 mm sound—eight* were first choices and eight 
second choices. The chairman of the department was 
We chose eight 
consecutive Saturday afternoons during the winter 


authorized to secure the pictures. 


months as the time for our programs. We called 

the project “The People’s Church Cinema Club”. 
Would it succeed financially? We had no way of 

knowing. We were anxious to render service to the 
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community and the churches, yet we did not have thi 
funds, at that time, to underwrite the entire series 
We felt reasonably sure that the initial programs would 
What about the rest? Would at 
tendance grow, or would it drop? Would the young 


be well attended. 


people come to a “church theatre’? 

In order to be financially secure, we decided that ad 
mission should be on a membership basis. For $1.25, 
tax included, anyone could become a member of the 
“Cinema Club” and that membership would entitle 
them to eight complete Saturday matinees. 

A list of all the members of the various Sunday 
schools in the town was secured from the ministers. A 
letter explaining the program in detail was sent to 
each parent. 
graphed brochure describing each picture to be shown, 


Included in the letter was a mimeo 


a “Cinema Club” membership application form, and an 
addressed return envelope. Parents were requested to 
return the application, together with the $1.25 for each 
membership purchased. 

In a few days the applications began to pour in 
The membership tickets were mailed out immediately 
By the first “show” enough memberships had been sold 
to finance the entire series. 


Committee Takes Over 


The department of visual aids of People’s Church 
handled all the details of the program. It ordered the 
films, and took care of the small details. What were 
the programs like? Usually two cartoons, plus a short 
(comedy) and a full-length feature. The pictures 
were projected from a fire-proof booth in the balcony 
of a large and comfortable room in the parish house 
The 10 x 14 electrically beaded screen was controlled 
from the projection room. Spot announcements ovet 
the public address system held the attention of the 
audience during reel changes. Young people often 
did the announcing. Everything possible was done to 
make the program as smooth and snappy as the average 
commercial theatre. 

From the very first show the program “clicked” 
Our attendance grew. Those who held off the first 
Every week additional mem 
bership tickets were sold—after the fourth show 


week came the second. 


at half price. Guests were admitted on a straight 25 
cent admission. One day a little boy brought his 15 
birthday party guests to the “Cinema Club” as a part 
of his celebration. 

Membership tickets were punched as the holdet 
entered the theatre. This minimized crowding. We 
had no discipline problems, and no casualties of any 
kind. , The age range of the audiences was very wide 
Many parents came with their children. Grandparents, 
too, were there. Every one seemed delighted with 
the programs. In eight weeks the aggregate attendanc« 
was over 1500. A small profit was realized and set 
aside for the next series. 

Parents wrote to the church expressing gratitud: 
One mother wrote: “I think your Club was a splen 
did means of entertainment. 


ternoons were looked forward to with enjoyment, and 


Jeanette's Saturday af 


I know she will be glad when you start again in the 
fall.” Another parent wrote: “I think the Cinema 
Club a wonderful thing.” 


Department 
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Happy Ending 


The venture succeeded as 
a project, and it brought about the solution to our 
problem. 


The ending is happy! 


The local theaters were aware of our success, 
and they quickly saw that we had the support of a 
large portion of the parents of the community. We 
had created a tremendous amount of good will for our 
project. We had made a positive and bold step, and 
the parents and the children had responded. The man- 
agers saw that they were open for criticism for not hav- 
After all, that was 
Instead, the church took the initiative 
and provided good movies. The parents were willing 


ing done the thing themselves. 
their business. 


to invest their money in our project. The managers 
knew that we could continue what we had so success- 
fully started. 

Now the theaters made a move. During the summer 
they organized a “Matinee Club”. They invested time 
and money—a lot of money for people who had said 
that it would cost too much—and seriously undertook 
to build a Saturday matinee for youth. The results 
have been good. The managers asked for the co- 
operation of the clergy and the churches. 

lf for any reason the theaters slacken up, or revert to 
the old Saturday routine, we will put the Cinema Club 
into operation again. Obviously, the church should not 
be in the movie business, but it must be alert to meet 
the needs of its community. 

* Captain Fury, High School, Abraham Lincoln, Wee Willie 


Winkle, The Mark of Zorro, Stanley and Livingston, The 
ldventurcs of Chico, How Green Was My Valley. 


Audience Seating 

It is the opinion of Mr. Harry Q. Packer, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for West Vir- 
ginia, after visiting many churches, that “assistance is 
most needed in simple things such as projector and 
screen placement, proper lighting, ventilation, and 
above all, the follow-through or assimilation of the 
visual presentation.” 

\VWe agree with him. His observation about the 
churches is correct. There are many reasons for this 
situation. It is found in the schools, toc. Many chil- 
dren sit at their desks before beaded screens at far 
too wide an angle. There are many reasons for this 


condition. The textbook-teacher in both church and 





The auditorium is ready for the audience. 
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school overlooks the need for the positive control of 
all physical factors in visual teaching. In other in- 
stances she does not know what to do. 

Take the seating of the group: In auditory teaching 
(because of the nature of sound) little attention needs 
to be paid to the seating pattern. It can be scattered 
and haphazard, provided all are within ear-shot. Not 
so in seating for visual programs. Here, (because of 
the nature of light) the teacher must exercise a positive 
control over the seating pattern or too many of the 
group will be sitting in poor viewing areas. 

This control can be exercised in several ways. In 
rooms having movable furniture, the usual situation in 
the church school, it can be placed in the proper pattern 
before the customers arrive (and re-arrangement by 
them can be resisted!). Where the furniture is fixed, 
as with church pews and school desks, the leader can 
mark off with chalk, tape, or string the areas outside 
the favorable viewing space. Some churches have 
placed an inconspicuous white tab on the top of pews 
to mark the outside limits. It is a great help to the 
usher. In departmental Sunday school rooms a thin 
white line can be painted on floors as a guide to janitors 
in setting up for visual aid programs. 

A special problem is encountered when a dinner 
group is to re-assemble in the same room for a visual 
program after the tables have been removed. Here the 
best control is to mark on the floor with chalk the out- 
side limits, not more than 35% from the axis of pro- 
jection, asking the group to stay within the markings. 
Otherwise, the group will fan-out and 7% of it will be 
too close and at too wide an angle for good seeing. 

The accompanying picture shows a room set up on 
the “V” pattern. It keeps the maximum number in 
the “good” area. Here, there are six chairs in the 
first row, eight in the next, ten in the next and so 
on. All chairs are within an acceptable angle of 
vision for a beaded screen. Unless chairs are “trimmed 
off” in the front rows, the audience will gravitate to 
the front, sitting to the extreme right and left, (and a 
few isolationists will drag in other chairs and sit even 
beyond the edge of the crowd!) 

Seating is only one of the physical factors which 
must be positively controlled in audio-visual programs 
in church and school. Teachers may shy at this role 
of chief usher, but they must either play it or delegate 
the job. It is too important to be ignored. 


(Other factors will be similarly discussed in 
future issues.—The C.D. Editor. ) 


The Bible Society Films 


Three 20-minute sound films in black and white, 
The Nativity, The Woman of Samaria, The Parable 
of The Sower, were produced by Anson Bond and The 
American Bible Society during the summer and fall 
of 1946, and are now available through the Religious 
Film Association and the regional offices of the A.B.S 

Publi¢ previews of these films for interested church 
workers are being held in some of the principal cities 
across the country. The Cleveland (Ohio) preview 
was held on December 12th with upward of 100 pas 
tors, directors of religious education, and laymen pres 


ent, 
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While these three films will be considered ‘good’ 
by many users, an objective evaluation of them against 
almost any sound film criteria will give them a very 


low rating on all counts. In conception they are not 





clear-cut. (There is a grave question as to whether a 
truly good film can be made over the limited pattern 
adopted by the A.B.S. as being within the conditions 
of its charter. ) 

They have no technical excellence to commend them 
In casting, in costuming, in staging, in pictorial con 
tinuity, in acting (pantomime with narration of the rele 
vant biblical text) each one is weak. There is over 
acting. Some sequences are unintelligible, like those 
explaining the meaning of the Parable of the Sower. 
There is staginess, as in the sequence showing Jesus 
entering and speaking from the boat (which was in 
the water but not floating on it.) 

The musical content of the sound track is poor and 
uninspired in selection, and loud and inartistic in ex 
ecution. (If the pictorial continuity is full of meaning, 
why not have a few stretches of silence between the 





Scripture passages ? ) 

In a day when the church should be cooperatively 
developing rigid criteria of the highest order for the 
producers of its religious films to meet, it is very dis 
appointing to see a church agency collaborate in the 
production of films which meet no filmic or artistic 
criteria. The church will not applaud mediocrity even | 
if the scarcity of excellent films. compels its acceptance 
for a time. 

The foregoing is the sincere and considered judg- 
ment of the following previewers: Mildred Neumeister, 
Ardath Stumpfe, Julia Totten, The Reverend and Mrs | 
William Brown, and William S. Hockman. 


South Georgia Workshop | 
According to Rev. Bird Yarbrough, Eastman, Geor 

gia, the South Georgia Conference of the Methodist 

Church will hold a workshop in visual education on 

March 3 and 4. Mr. Yarbrough attended the First 

International Workshop in Visual Education in 1944 

at North Park College, and is one of the leaders in his 


conference. 


United Church of Canada 
To Make China Film 

The committee on missionary education of the United 
Church of Canada is sending two of its executives, Rev. 
\. C. Moorhouse’and Dr. K. J. Beaton, to China to 
shoot the material for several 16mm motion pictures 
Having secured a great deal of technical know-how 
over the past few years, and having collaborated in 
the production of one excellent film, Western Hands 
Are Sure, this team should bring back highly useful 


materials. 


Lent and Easter Preview 

Under the joint auspices of the Cleveland Churcl 
Federation ‘and Church School Pictures, Inc., an af 
ternoon and evening preview of visual materials for 
use by the churches during Lent and at Easter was 
held in the First Methodist Church on February 4tl 
with more than 100 in attendance. 
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including Automatic 


New in many ways, this Ampro Dual Slide Projector : 
. 5 snap-action, 


offers the latest improvements in strip film and slide projection. 


_ . ‘ ‘ ¥ . ae ; self-centering slide 
Curved film guideways guide the strip film in exact position for 






changer...brilliant 


“ris illiant screen images. Automatic snap-action, self-centering slide carrier : 
crisp, brilliant screen images. Aut c p ’ zg 300 watt light...ample 





assures perfect focus every time... with one-hand operation. Positive, quick-tilting... 
true, brilliant color and sharp, clear black-and-white reproduction...convenient 


* heat dissipation... pointer 
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lift-off carrying case...these and many other features make this outstanding e Sontunen thes eiiie Ge tains 
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Write fer Ciorealars -Send today for 
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projection of color and 
black-and-white slides. 
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Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


Evaluative Understanding Through Films 


HE use of films for international understanding 

is entering a new phase, a phase which we might 
describe as evaluative understanding through films. 
This evaluative factor involves both the film itself and 
the problem of people with which the film is concerned. 
It places greater responsibility on the producer, the 
distributor, and upon teachers and others who occupy 
positions of leadership in the use of the film for inter- 
national understanding. 

War-time problems and conditions gave great im- 
petus to the development and use of the film for inter- 
national understanding. Certain fundamental princi- 
ples of objectives, structure, and utilization were de- 
veloped. But the type of understanding which was 
aimed at was relatively simple. It sought to sort out 
our friends from our enemies among nations, to build 
up the unity and morale of those who were for us and 
to encourage the defeat of those who were against us. 
It emphasized the common principles for which we 
were fighting and the contribution which each nation 
or group was making to the common cause. It focused 
attention upon the common human attributes, regard- 
less of race, color or creed, which made us brothers and 
co-workers in the great forward march of the brother- 
hood of men and nations in a common cause. Such 
fundamental understandings were basic to our cause 
and strengthened our success. They still are the ob- 
jectives of many films currently being used to promote 
international understanding. 

But we should not be unaware of the growing emer- 
gence of another type of film in the field of international 
affairs. On the surface, this type may seem to be dedi- 
cated to the simple principles of world understanding. 
But anything more than casual examination rapidly re- 
veals that its aim is international promotion rather than 
international understanding. It is concerned with in- 
ternational competition more than it is with interna- 
tional cooperation. Even though its story may be 
couched in terms of international understanding, its 
aim is to promote the ambitions and interests—eco- 
nomic, political, or otherwise—of some particular 
group. International understanding is involved only 
in so far as it contributes to that purpose. There 
is no world outlook in the generally accepted sense of 
that term. 

Certainly any group which so desires has a perfect 
right to make such a film. The danger lies in the fact 
that those who utilize the film may fail to discriminate 
between it and other types of films which they have 
come to associate with international understanding. 

Does this mean that such films cannot be utilized? 
Not at all. As a matter of fact, their utilization some- 
times may be most effective. Much depends upon the 
skill and discrimination of those who use them and the 
evaluative attitude which they can develop in those who 
see them. 


Dr. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Head, Department of Education 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


This type of film places a much greater responsi- 
bility on the person who uses it. First of all, he 
must be able to see the film for what it is. He should 
not confuse it with other types. He should be able to 
evaluate its strength and weakness, its truth and fancy. 
In order to do this he must have a broad background 
of knowledge and understanding to guide him in his 
judgment. 

This judgment involves not only the film itself but 
also the uses to which it can be put. If the film is 
biased, can recognition of that bias make unprejudiced 
truth stand out more clearly, or would straight presen- 
tation by another type of film be more desirable ? 
When would critical discussion produce greater learn- 
ing than placid acceptance? These questions are not 
easily answered, but they face the person who is con- 
sidering the utilization of such a film. 

A person who is using such a film should be able 
to exert intelligent leadership in group evaluative dis- 
cussion of the film by those who have seen it. He 
should be able to direct them toward relevant questions 
For whom was the film made? What are the economic 
needs, the political ambitions, and the ideological aims 
of those who made it? Do they represent a national 
or racial group, or only a faction of such a group? 
How do they tell their story? Is it based upon fac 
tual evidence? Are all the pertinent facts presented? 
How does the editing of the film affect the interpreta 
tion of the facts, their appeal to reason and to the 

Is the film slanted for some special au- 
Does it cater to the beliefs and attitudes of 
What about the group that has just 


emotions ? 
dience ? 
that audience? 
seen it? 

Closely related to discussion is the coordination of 
the film with other films or materials. If the film is 
partial to one side of a problem, could understanding 
be unproved by showing it in connection with another 
film which takes another point of view? Are there 
books, pamphlets, newspaper and magazine articles, 
etc., which will help to throw an evaluative light on 
such a film? 

Of course the things which have been said should 
apply in some degree to all films which the teacher uses. 
But they are particularly necessary with this type of 
film. As a matter of fact, they can be used to make 
such a film useful rather than merely misleading or 
vicious. 

There is another element involved. If films are used 
without evaluative discussion, if only films which can 
be accepted in toto are presented, those who see them 
may easily fall into the attitude that anything which 
can be shown to them in films is acceptable. If on 
the other hand, they see various types of films and 
have training in their evaluation, there is that much 
greater expectation that they will acquire the ability to 
sift facts from fiction and propagandistic interpretation 
of the facts, and that truer understanding will result 
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Alert Ceachers... 


TEP BOLDLY across the threshold of a new, 


ADVANCE... exciting and dramatic development. Use Teach-O-Filmstrips 
and Teach-O-Discs in education. They will reward you by 

your teaching efficiency relieving you of an important part of your teaching burden. 
The tremendous capacity of these teaching aids to inform and 

SECURE... enlighten has made audio-visual history. These rapidly devel- 

a higher caliber of learning oping phases of education are of inestimable value in teach- 


ing and educating our greatest natural resource, our young 


people. Write now for these valuable educational folders. 






Senior High Schools 


UCHErs... 


get these 


FREE 
folders! 
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EACH-O-FILMSTRIP folder shown above, presents a filmstrip library of sub- 
saps in both color and black and white, ranging from Primary Science 
and Health Series, through a Middle Grades Social Studies Series, to Junior 
and Senior High School Language Arts and English Literature Series. All may 
be shown on any 35-mm. school projector. Exciting kits for teaching Primary 
Safety and Middle Grades World Friendship are also described, each kit con- 
sisting of filmstrips, recordings and a book. 





EACH-O-DISC folder shown at right, gives you a complete list of the 81 

Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings (172 titles) now available for use in 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. High School classes in English 
Literature, U.S. History and the Social Studies, as well as Elementary grades 
teaching World Friendship and Safety Education, make effective use of these 
valuable teaching aids that create such an amazing response. Teach-O-Discs are 
made of Vinylite, a modern, miracle plastic that means no more broken records. 


Send me your FREE, new, colorful folders 
giving complete descriptions of: 

() Teach-O-Filmstrips 

() Teach-O-Dise classroom recordings 

C] Tri-Purpose Projector 


[) Portable Electric Phonographs and Dual-Speed 
Machines (3313 and 78 r. p.m.) 











Teach-O-Filmstrips in Preparation &-2 
Name 
GENERAL SCIENCE (for use in Junior High Schools) a series of 6 film- 
etvinn, 90 Franses each, Wieck Gia WEIR. ais soisscasscssctissricsscccesschsseondeccceces $18.00 I teach 
WORLD HISTORY (for use in Senior High Schools), a series of 6 filmstrips, eeie et Meindl 
i See ETA, TRC HN WR iiisinticcenttnccccstcatiscsdesscvnsincisiemaseneaieeain $18.00 


School Address 





City Zone State 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 











Distributors in Principal Cities throughout the U.S.A., Hawaii and Canada | Popular Science Publishing Company 


L 353 Fourth Avenue « New York 10, N. Y. 
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Educational Screen 


The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Editorial Note: This month we are privileged to 
announce two important publications in the field. 
They represent a re-statement of purpose and direc- 
tion which we all need in making plans for the post- 
war world. With guideposts such as these books, 
and the excellent pamphlets which are also appear- 
ing in rapid succession, there is hope for a greater 
efficiency on all fronts. Ea 2 











@ Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching—Edgar Dale—Dry- 
den Press, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 546 p. $4.25 (school dis- 
count) 1947. 

Here at long last is the basic book in audio-visual in- 
struction. It is no textbook in the traditional manner. It 
is in itself a course for all persons who want further 
knowledge of this field—the administrator and grass-roots 
teacher, the club-woman and forum leader, the wnder- 
graduate student, and the general layman. 

This is the accummulation of data and experiences which 
Edgar Dale has been deliberately assembling over a period 
of years. He has been a teacher and school administrator, 
a teacher of teachers and faculty adviser to graduate stu- 
dents, a workshop leader, a researchist on various aspects 
of audio-visual aids (including the Hollywood product), 
a wartime counselor to the U.S. government, and current- 
ly an aide to the United Nations through UNESCO. This 
volume is full of anecdotes and personal observations 
which the author has saved for future use. We now have 
a reference book that is full of practical illustrations to 
implement psychological and philosophical principles. 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching is a long book, covering 
every aspect of the field. Its format and generous use of 
illustrations add to the ‘interest. In organization, it is per- 
haps a little complicated and requires some study to ascertain 
the pattern and sequence. But somewhere in the book will 
be found statements on practically every question that might 
arise in the field: What is meant by audio-visual materials? 


How should they be used on the various educational levels: 
How do they fit into the school program? How can we make 
our own teaching aids? Where can we purchase others? 

Most important, however, is the fact that the book really 
achieves what its title promises. It gives innumerable in- 
stances of methods in teaching, methods applied to a variety 
of school subjects, such as arithmetic, geography, social studies, 
science, industrial and vocational education, English and so on. 

The section on administration has been aptly directed, not 
alone to the principal, supervisor or superintendent, but to 
the classroom teacher. All too often it is an overburdened 
classroom teacher who is assigned the responsibility of order- 
ing and circulating the teaching materials for the school. The 
details of administration are alien to this teacher and must 
be simply and carefully explained. For such a teacher, this 
book comes as a blessing. 

It is probably unnecessary to enlarge upon the nature and 
<ontent of the book for our readers, as it will no doubt be 
the basic reference work for the next few years and will be- 
come as familiar as the contents of Visualizing the Curriculum 
We might just indicate, in conclusion, that Dale, like other 
authors on the subject, lists some of his impressions of “the 
shape of things to come.” There are eight predictions, which 
briefly stated are: 

1. We shall markedly improve the quality of audio-visual 

materials now available. 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


2. We shall develop more teaching materials locally and 
regionally. 
3. We shall have a much more effective integration of 


all types of teaching materials. 

4. Schools will be equipped to provide a ‘cafeteria’ of learn 
ing materials. 

5. We shall increasingly supply a rich program of out-of- 
school education. 

6. We shall use audio-visual materials‘ to expand the range 
of adult education 

7. Textboeks will increasingly show the influence of the 
trend toward audio-visual materials. 

8. The increased use of a richer variety of teaching ma- 
terials will make the work of the teacher more exciting and 

more effective. 


@ Movies That Teach—Charles F. Hoban, Jr.—Dryden 
Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 189 p. $2.50 
Vovies That Teach is a report by Major Hoban based on 

his experience as Chief of Film Distribution and Utilization for 
the \rmy Pictorial Service of the U.S. Signal Corps. Its chief 
purpose and one in which it succeeds admirably, is to indicate 
how the ideas gained in wartime might be applied to educational 
films in peace. 

When Dr. Hoban entered the services, he already had had 
considerable experience as a researcher on the contributions 
and potentialities of the educational motion picture: first in 
connection with his doctoral dissertation (Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Research on Educational Motion Pictures, 1935) ; 
and then (1937-41) as director of the Motion Picture Project, 
American Council on Education. But this previous experience 
paled before the tremendous responsibility assigned to him 
of distribution and utilization of thousands of Army films. 
This proved to be an excellent opportunity to learn the pos 
sibilities under special wartime conditions and to examine the 
applications of this experience to civilian education. 

The volume is concise, unadorned by illustrations except for 
a few charts and tables. Dr. Hoban has kept his Army ex- 
periences at a minimum, devoting the first chapters to a very 
brief orientation of what kinds of films were used, how they 
were used, and with what results. He preferred rather to 
devote the book to what school administrators and educational 
film producers should understand to be their legacy from the 
Army's experiences. 

The main theme of the book is summarized in this statement 

In the war-training program . motion pictures 
were conceived of and used as basic teaching materials 
at least equal in importance to books, lectures, prob 
lems and other materials and procedures of teaching. 
Producers of educational films must accept this as the 


pattern underlying the planning of films—that they must 


be conceived as educational experiences, not as ‘supplementary 
aids.’ 

Chapters IV and V are of intense importance to film makers, 
because they suggest that new research has to be undertaken to 
determine a new pattern of films. Hoban lists five major prin 
ciples for producers, and enlarges upon each according to his 
\rmy experience. He recommends, for example, that if we 
were to examine the trends in utilization, we would be abl 
to ascertain the most important types and topics now in demand 
and plan films accordingly. Then, he urges that films be pri 


duced that would cover the basic subjects of the school cut 
riculum. The Army found that a relatively small percentag 
of the films accounted for a large percentage of film showings 
Thus, there would be a greater market (greater number of 
copies in use) for films on basic subjects, thereby assuring 
the producer a reasonable return on his cost. 

Other suggestions for producers include: films should be 


made with specific purposes and specific audiences in mind; 
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Available from 
the SOCIETY 
FOR VISUAL 

EDUCATION, inc. 





Z 


THE SCHOOL YEAR’S 
OUTSTANDING 
FILMSTRIP VALUE 











SAFETY EDUCATION 
SUBJECTS 
for 1946-47 


Fire Safety 


Recreation Centers a 
Community Problem 


Traffic Safety 


e Safe Practices with 
Laboratory and Electrical 
Equipment 


e Small Machine Tools 


e Home Safety 


Bicycle and Pedestrian 
Safety 


Accident Summary 


CORONET PICTURE 
STORY SUBJECTS 
for 1946-47 

e | Fight Fires 

e A World In Action 

e People of the Hills 

e Winter Has Two Faces 


The Breathless Moment 


(An album of the best speed 
photographs from the world 
of sports) 


e Death Rides the Highway 


e Drama in the Courtroom 


e An American Looks at 
England 


WHAT YOU GET: 
16 FILMSTRIPS 


about 520 pictures 
FOR ONLY $12.00 


released in units of one National 
Safety Council and one Coronet 
Picture Stories filmstrip 
through May, 1947, with those 
subscribing now receiving all 
back issues. 


THE COMBINED 1946-1947 
National Safety Council 


and 
Coronet Magazine 
FILMSTRIP SERIES 











By ordering now, you can still get the complete 1946-1947 National Safety 
Council and Coronet Picture Stories filmstrip series especially designed for inter- 
mediate and secondary schools. Timely, instructive, and authoritative, this series 
has won nationwide approval from educators and safety experts. 


The offer consists of 16 filmstrips, eight films on Safety Education and eight on 
Coronet Picture Stories. All filmstrips already released will be sent you imme- 
diately; the remainder will be released in units of one Safety Education and one 
Coronet filmstrip each month through May, 1947. Ordinarily, these films would 
sell for $2 each—a total of $32. Now, because of the cooperation of S.V.E., the 
National Safety Council, and Coronet Magazine, the cost to you is only $12 for 
the complete set of 16 filmstrips. 


The filmstrips on Safety Education, prepared by the National Safety Council, 
present a comprehensive study of the damage and tragedy caused by disregarding 
fundamental safety rules. Each filmstrip contains from 40 to 50 pictures. 


The Coronet filmstrips contain 25 pictures from a selected Picture Story from 

Coronet Magazine. There is a pamphlet with every film to serve as a teacher’s guide. 
fg k : gui 

If reprints of the Coronet Picture Stories are desired, write to Coronet Magazine. 


This offer good until August 31, 1947. 


annenn----------- ORDER IMMEDIATELY ----------------- 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 22-C 100 £. Ohio St., Chicago U1, Ill. 


Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the 8 CORONET filmstrips and 8 SAFETY EDUCATION filmstrips 
at $12.00 for all 16. (Orders not accepted for individual subjects.) 


Those ordering now will receive all filmstrips already released. 


[] (Please check.) We have projector equipment to show single frame filmstrips. 


Nome . —e 
Remittance 
or Official Order 


Organization 


Should Accompany 


Address a a 


Coupon 


City Postal Zone No. — See 
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they should be produced to demonstrate and promulgate new 
doctrines and new techniques of instruction; and finally, skilled 
personnel should be used throughout in the planning and pro- 
duction of educational films. 

As for the administration of films which would make for 
the best distribution and utilization, the Army has some 
excellent techniques to recommend. Unfortunately, the local 
nature of school administration limits the extent to which 
these recommendations can be adopted. But, Dr. Hoban, fully 
aware of the gap between civilian and Army education, has made 
suggestions’ for distribution on a ‘network’ basis, which has 
been tried out successfully in the schools of Ohio and Virginia. 
His use of visual education coordinators out in the field has 
also been applied in his own city of Philadelphia and else- 
where. By this method, a qualified person within each school 
building acts as liaison person to assure the continuous and 
effective use of the materials in circulation. 

It is well that Charles Hoban has lost little time in making 
available this valuable information. It is to be hoped that 
those in charge of production and of distribution will be as 
prompt and as ‘successful in directing a new pattern for the 
educational film of the future. 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ The School Division Film Library: a Manual of Ad- 
ministrative Procedures—W. H. Durr, Acting Super- 
visor—Bureau of Teaching Materials, State Board of 
Education, Richmond 16, Virginia. 41 p., mimeo. Dec. 
1946. 


A practical manual made necessary by the fact that the 
Virginia plan of having five Regional Bureaus of Teaching 
Materials has been amplified to include, first 18 county and 
city school libraries and then over 50 additional division school 
libraries. There are now about 70 division school libraries 
serving 80% of the school children of the state. 

Some concrete advice was needed to standardize library 
practice and to assure maximum efficiency in storing, catalog- 
ing, and servicing films and other aids. The bulletin indicates 
the qualities and duties of the supervisor, suitable location 
and space requirements, a minimum of library equipment, some 
of the sample forms and records of use. 

With the aid of clever sketches and copies of the forms 
to be used, this manual is one of the most practical yet to ap- 
pear. It will undoubtedly answer the many little questions 
that arise in the beginning stages of (a) using and (b) cir- 
culating teaching materials. 


PERIODICALS 


@ Film Forum Review, vol. 1, no. 3 Fall, 1946. Published 
quarterly. Institute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 27. $1.00 year. 


Each issue of this journal carries new and interesting ar- 
ticles on the use of films and filmstrips with discussion groups. 
It fills a definite need in our literature, and serves as a 
guidepost to group leaders and representatives of community 
organizations. The article on the experience of the Cleve- 
land Motion Picture Council, by Patricia Blair, is noteworthy 
(p. 12-16) because it indicates the stages through which the 
community film forum had to pass before many of the prob- 
lems were straightened out. The section devoted to film re- 
views is well worth reading, for the critical and constructive 
point of view which it brings to “discussable” films of the 
month. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


@ Films for Group Guidance—Charles F. Hoban, Jr. and 
Dorothea S. Paul, Philadelphia Schools—N.E.A. Journal, 
36:47 January, 1947. 


An evaluated list of films suitable for the various subjects 
included in vocational guidance; personality traits and job-get- 
ting, social skills and adjustments, and occupations, The ar- 
ticle is preceded by a statement of criteria for selection and 
some general principles of use. 
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Atlantic City Program 
of DVI Conference 


W. H. Durr, Program Chairman, has announced 
the conference program of the Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction, the National Education <Associ- 
ation to be held at Atlantic City, March 3, 4, 5. 
In addition to Mr. Durr, the following served on 
the program committee: Edgar Dale, Ohio; Lee 
Cochran, Iowa; Francis Noel, California; Amo de 
Sernardis, Portland, Oregon; W. G. Gnaedinger, 
Washington State; James Kinder, Pennsylvania. 
In addition to audio-visual personnel in both the 
commercial and school fields, superintendents will 
take part in the sessions. 


Monday, March 3, 1947 at Haddon Hall 

9:30 a.m. in Solarium—Planning Meeting of section chair- 

men, panel members, and records. 

2:30 p.m. in Benjamin West Room—Opening General 
Session: “Introduction to the Conference,” Walter 
Wittich, President, DVI. 

:10-4.30 p.m. in Tower Rooms—Group Sessions 

[. What is the Superintendent’s Responsibility with 
Regard to the Audio-Visual Program? (a) Selection of 
personnel? (b) Providing for in-service training of teach 
ers? (c) Providing adequate funds? 

Il. How Can Distribution of Materials over Large 
Areas Be Improved? 

[[1. What Are Future Trends in Materials Production? 
(a) With relation to meeting specific curriculum needs? 
(b) With reference to adult education? (c) Is close cor- 
relation with textbooks desirable? (d) What do producers 
want from school people? (e) What do school people 
want from producers? 


Tuesday, March 4 at Haddon Hall 
9 :30-12:00 in Tower Rooms 

IV. What Is the Place of Audio-Visual Instruction in 
the Program of Adult Education? (a) What is the pres- 
ent status of adult education? (b) What are future trends 
in this area? (c) What contributions can audio-visual 
materials make to this field? 

V. How Can We Attack This Problem of Materials 
Evaluations? (a) What is the importance of evaluation? 
(b) Is a national evaluation program practical? (c) What 
should be cone locally in regard to evaluation? 

VI. What Constitutes an Adequate Audio-Visual Bud- 
get and How Can It Be Achieved? (a) What elments 
enter into the audio-visual budget? (b) Can a workable 
formula be derived for computing an audio-visual budget ? 


7] 


w 


2:30-4:30 p.m. in Tower Rooms 


VII. What Is the Present Status of Existing and Pro- 
posed State-Wide Audio-Visual Programs? (a) How 
should the State program be organized? (b) What are 
the functions of such a program at various levels—state, 
regional, county, or city? (c) How should such a pro- 
gram be financed? 

VIII. How Can Teacher Efficiency in the Use of Au- 
dio-Visual Materials Be Increased? 

IX. How Can the Typical County or City Get Under- 
way with an Audio-Visual Program? (a) What are the 
first steps, (b) Setting up objectives. (c) What admin- 
istrative materials and personnel are required? (d) Teach 
er-training needs? 


Wednesday, March 5 at Haddon Hall 
9:30-11:00 a.m. in Tower Rooms—Conclusions and Rec 
ommendations 
11:00-12:00 noon in Tower Rooms—Business Session 
12:00 noon—Luncheon—Speaker: Edgar Dale, Vice Presi 
dent, DVI, “Outlook for the Future.” 
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IS MANY THINGS 








AFRICAN FAUNA... An interesting study of the wild beasts of Africa 
Recipient of the star of excellence by Educational Film Guide. Ele 


mentary, high school and college...12 minutes ...color and sound 


A Paul Hoefler production. 





THE MODERN CHIPPEWA INDIAN... The story of the modern Indian 
10 


how he lives, works and contributes to our national welfare 
minutes... color and sound. Complete with study guide. 


PRODUCERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 





( i LTURE is more than just the mastery of the sociai 
graces. It is also a broad, fundamental knowlege of the 
3 R’s...of history, science, economics and geography. 
It is, in effect, a well-founded understanding of the 
world we live in—its problems and its peoples. 

Culture is the hall mark of every well-educated 
American. 

To aid educators in presenting a well-rounded cur- 
riculum, the Simmel-Meservey organization has, since 
its inception, endeavored to specialize in the production 
of cultural educational films. “African Fauna” and 
‘The Modern Chippewa Indian” are two excellent ex- 
amples of the execution of this policy. 


Order them for preview today. 





SIMMEL-MESERVEY BIG SIX 


The following six educational films were most in demand during 
the month of January. If vou do not have them—order them for 


preview today. 


ARRANGING THE TEA TABLE... J/lustrates reasoning behind at- 
tractive and correct tea-table arranging. Brief, comprehensive ap- 
proach to proper tea-time conduct. 


ARRANGING THE BUFFET SUPPER... Jnstruction in problems of 
giving a buffet supper. Completes well-rounded coverage of neces- 
sary instruction in afternoon and early-evening entertaining. 


HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND... Explanation of the history of the 
New England States and direct contributions of their peoples to 
the rest of the world. 


BLOOMING DESERT... Jnteresting study of our western desert 
floral wonderlands. 


WOODY GROWS UP... 7hke life story of the woodpecker in thrill- 
ing detailed closeups. 


DINNER PARTY... Training in table etiquette for teen-age leve’ 
portrays proper table manners. 
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Education in an Air Age 


SING as the theme, “Audio-visual Education in 
Our Air Age”, the University of Omaha held its 
Fourth Annual Educational Improvement Institute 
January 2, 3, and 4. The national importance of this 
conference was emphasized by the fact that the meeting 
was chosen by Link Aviation Devices, Inc., of Bing- 
hamton, New York, to unveil and introduce to the 
world its new Link Trainer designed especially for 
elementary and high school use in air-age education. 
In spite of a real Nebraska blizzard, 568 Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Kansas teachers attended the three-day con- 
ference to delve into new and practical methods of 
preparing their pupils for life in this air age. Na- 
tional leaders in audio-visual education featured the 
Institute. Mrs. Elsie Adams, Director of Air-Age 
Integration in the Denver Public Schools, was prob- 
ably the most enthusiastically received participant on 
the program. Using an actual fifth grade class of 
youngsters, she demonstrated to the visitors how she 
has been able to use the aviation-interest of her pupils 
to motivate the study of geography, arithmetic, art, 
and all of the social sciences. 

Dr. Frank E. Sorenson of the University of Nebras- 
ka, winner of the 1946 Brewer Trophy Award for hav- 
ing made the greatest national contribution to air 
age education, served as one of the leaders in the three- 
day conference. 

Demonstrating the uses of charts and projected ma- 
terials in the discussion of his plans for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Basin, Brigadier General 
Lewis A. Pick of the United States Engineers im- 
pressed upon the educators of this area the importance 
of keeping the pupils and the communities informed 
about the potentialities of this Missouri River Basin. 
This development is one of the greatest engineering 
projects in the world. General Pick was the builder of 
the famed Ledo Road in the India, Burma, China 
Theatre during the war. 

The audio-visual equipment and materials industries 
were present with fine exhibits and with representatives 
who were available at all times to answer questions and 
help advise educators on their local programs. 

The Forum 


edition of MARCH OF TIME 


“MUSIC IN AMERICA", "INDIA", "AMERICANS ALL" 
2 reels each, 16mm Sound 


Write for Free Catalogue of Rental! Films 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 149 No. Broadway 


Wichita 2, Kansas 
Sound Programs 
—$4.00— 
New prints . . . Large Selection 


BRONXVILLE FILM CENTER 


34 Palmer Ave. Bronxville, N. Y. 
Free Catalog 
PROJECTORS - EQUIPMENT - ACCESSORIES 


35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 


MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY PHYSICS 
MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 
VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 

















Box 599E 
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Miss Marilyn Link, sister of inventer Link, gives Mary 
Ann Gatendy, a ride in a classroom Link Trainer. 


In opening the conference, President Rowland 
Haynes of the University of Omaha said, “The Air 
Age is revolutionizing not only our methods of trans- 
portation, but also our ideas of geography, foreign re- 
lations and the social sciences. Audio-visual devices 
are destined to be as great a tool in teaching as labora- 
tory methods have been in the last half century. The 
University of Omaha is trying constantly to help teach- 
ers of all levels to improve their methods and facilities 
for better teaching.” 


Chancellor R. G. Gustavson of the University of Ne- 
braska gave the keynote address on the first day, 
“Gearing Education to Our Air Age.” Mervyn W. 
Pritchard, Educational Attache of the British Embassy 
in Washington, D. C., aroused a great deal of interest 
with his discussion of “Modern Teaching Methods in 
British Schools.” He used sound movies in all of his 
presentations. 


How to “knock down the four walls of the class- 
room and make the whole community your field for 
study,” was demonstrated by two University of Wis- 
consin experts in visual education. Dr. Walter A. 
Wittich and Harold Hailer of the University’s Bureau 
of Visual Instruction used a brief classroom lecture, a 
tour through the Omaha World-Herald newspaper 
plant and lantern slides made from their own photo- 
graphs of the trip to show teachers how modern visual- 
aid teaching can widen the pupil’s horizon. 


Dr. Roger Albright, Director of the Educational 
Services Department of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, informed educators that “visual educa- 
tion has made amazing progress, but movie schooling 
has a long way to go. Top men in the film industry 
are experimenting in hopes of improvement.” 


One of the most important factors contributing to 
the outstanding success of the Institute was the active 
support and participation by the Nebraska State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Wayne O. Reed, 


Superintendent, together with many of his adminis- 
trative staff members, sparked the panels and con- 
ferences and set a shining example for State Depart- 
ments of Education throughout the United States in 
their acceptance and active support of education im- 
provements in the public schools. 
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YOUR GUIDE TO MORE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING —THROUGH FILMS! 


HAVE YOU THE 
LATEST COPY? 


UTILEZATION 


scant Encyclo hae 


Rrilannica 


FU poms 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Utilization 
Scope of Classroom Films correlates more 
than 500 sound and silent films with the 
curriculum. It gives a brief resumé of each 
sound film and shows what famous educa- 
tors you bring into your classrooms with 
each EBFilm. 


Recognized as producers of the most complete 
library of authentic classroom films in the world, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is constantly extend- 
ing and broadening its service to schools with a 
steady production of new films which are an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 


Listed here are some of the newer Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom films. How many have you seen? 


For your copy of the Utilization Scope of EB 
Classroom Films, write Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Dept. 58-B, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


& ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 














Just a few of the newer Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Now 
Helping Teachers to Teach More Effectively! 


Film Titles Collaborator 
listed under their subject 


matter areas 


and the educational institution with 
which he is affiliated 


General Science Films 
Production of Foods 


Distribution of Foods ?..... O. E. Baker, Ph. D., University of 


Consumption of Foods Maryland 
Elementary Social Studies Films 
PO cis do taweniesic ....C. E. Libby, New York State College of 
Forestry 
EAT ree Peary G. F. Stewart, Ph. D., lowa State College 
Making Cotton Clothing..... Isabel B. Wingate, New York University 
Re Se ON K. G. Weckel, Ph. D., University of Wis. 
es reer Paul R. Hanna, Ph. D., Stanford University 
ig oa a ack ace oie teen Harriet L. Herring, M.A., University of 


North Carolina 


Athletics Films 
Ball Handling in } 


Football -.e+...+Andrew Kerr, Football Coach, Colgate 


Blocking in Football \ University and Norman Sper, Supervisor 
Tackling in Football 


Ball Handling in 





Basketball 
Shooting in . Wilbur Johns, Basketball Coach, Univer- 
Basketball sity of California at Los Angeles and 
Defensive Footwork Norman Sper, Supervisor 
in Basketball 
Mathematics 
Property Taxation. ........ H. F. Alderfer, Ph. D., Pennsylvania State 


College 


General Social Studies Films 


Distributing America's 
ee a aha nel J. Frederic Dewhurst, Ph. D., The 
Twentieth Century Fund 


Democracy ) 
Despotism oo Peet teceeees Harold D. Lasswell, Ph. D., Yale 
Public Opinion if University. 
Home Economics Films 
Home Cookery of Fish... .Rose G. Kerr, Division of Commercial 


Fisheries, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Slidefilms Now Available! 


Two sets of slidefilms (filmstrips) based on Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom Films have been completed. ‘"Chil- 
dren of Many Lands” contains eight slidefilms; “Regional 
Geography—The United States” contains six slidefilms. 
Write for complete description. 
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SCHOOLS ATTENTION! 


16 MM Secund Films 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
PUSS IN BOOTS 
ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER 
Many other Classics and De Luxe 
Feature Productions 


Hundreds of Educational 
Sports and Entertainment Shorts 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-9 Shrine Building Memphis, Tennessee 





Tel. 8-4870 




















Philadelphia Museum of Art Presents 
Famous Book Films 

On Saturdays and Sundays, the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art presents a series of films which have been 
adapted from well-known books. While admission 
is nominally free, a block of seats is permanently re- 
served for holders of subscription tickets and for Mu- 
seum members. The fee for a single season subscription 
is $2.50 for all showings except the first Saturday show- 
ing which is intended for school-age youngsters. A 
subscription rate of $1.00 applies to this particular 
hour. 

February and March showings include a group of 
films classed as “Irony and Pity’: The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalyse (1921), from the novel of misguided 
love and pacificism by Vicente Blasco Ibanez with 
Rudolph Valentino in the leading role ; All Quiet on the 
Western Front (1930), the most famous film about 
World War I adapted from Erich Maria Remarque’s 
book of the same name; How Green Was My Valley 
(1941), showing the joys and sorrows of a humble 
people, adapted from Richard Llewellyn’s book about 
a family of Welsh coal miners; Greed (1924) a classic 
in realism, adapted by Erich von Stroheim from Frank 
Norris’ McTeague which told in raw terms of life in 
California at the turn of the Century; Harvest (1939), 
an expressive French film about the goodness of 
nature, based on Jean Giono’s novel Regain; and The 
Good Earth (1938), taken from Pearl Buck's sensitive 
story of Chinese peasant life. 

The film showings will continue through April 27 
with the last group titled, “The Human Comedy.” 
3osley Crowther, the distinguished film critic of the 
New York Times, is serving as advisor to the Museum 
in the selection of films, and is also preparing the pro- 
gram notes. He states that there will be objections 
from faithful readers who will say, “This character 
has been changed! That scene is omitted! It doesn’t 
follow the book!” Such objections have and also will 
be hurled at the makers of films, but Crowther believes 
that they are valid only “when the book has been 
botched or altered out of all artistic shape. .. . If the 
spirit of the book has been preserved and if its contents 
have been made dramatic in screen terms, then it de- 
serves respect.”’ 

Range of material shown has extended from Shakes- 
peare to Betty Smith. Early winter showings included 
The Prisoner of Zenda (1937) from Anthony Hope’s 


Educational Screen 


1892 fable; The Three Musketeers (1921), Douglas 
Fairbank’s interpretation of the Alexander Dumas tale ; 
As You Like It (1936) with Elisabeth Bergner and 
Laurence Olivier; La Dame Aux Camelias (1912), a 
fragment with Sarah Bernhardt; Camille (1938) with 
Greta Garbo in the leading role of this Dumas drama. 
Future films in the series include Becky Sharp (1935), 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1938), State Faw 
(1933) with Will Rogers, Kitty Foyle (1941) and 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (1945). 

Since some of the films belong to the silent era, 
original piano scores or appropriate recorded music 
will be employed. The change in film interpretations 
through the years will be exceptionally important to the 


observer. 


The Film Society 

The Film Society is a newly-formed organization at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. It includes persons 
interested in the art of the motion picture who are 
anxious to come together for the purpose of seeing the 
finest films of our time, movies which have made and 
are making screen history. Membership in The Film 
Society is limited during the first year to 200 sub- 
scribers, meeting at the Museum on ten Mondays in- 
cluding Feb. 17, March 3, 17, and 31. On these days 
refreshments will be served from 5:00 to 5:30 p.m 
before the film showings, which begin at 5:30. A 
membership fee of $10 is charged. Officers of The 
Film Society are George Howe, Director; Charles 
Coiner, Associate Director; and E. M. Benson, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

The Film Society confines itself largely to films of 
significance. Thus, the February 17 program included 
Listen to Britain .(1942) directed by Humphrey Jen- 
nings and The Fight for Life (1940), written, directed. 
and produced by Pare Lorentz with a musical score by 
Louis Gruenberg. This latter film is a social docu- 
mentary showing maternity problems in the slums of 
a large city. Careful orchestration adds emphasis to 
the throb of life and the hollow emptiness of death. 
Listen to Britain was one of the finest and most sen- 
sitive films made during the war, showing life in the 
cities and countryside. 

On March 3, the feature film will be The Edge of 
the World (1937), written and directed by Michael 
Powell, who is noted for his work on Stairway to 
Heaven and Col. Blimp. The setting for this film is 
in the remote and barren Shetland and Orkney Islands 
where man must wage a hard battle with nature to 
wrest a living from the land. Two short films will also 
be included: Storm (1944) a John Nesbitt (Metro) 
short, showing the majestic violence of weather distur 
bances, and To Hear the Banjo Play (1946), directed 
and produced by Willard Van Dyke and Irving Lerner, 
giving the vitality and spirit of the American folk 
dance. 

Typical films shown include L’amitie Noire (1944), 
The Forgotten Village (1941), Sweeney Steps out 
(1941), The Adventures of Chico (1938), Main Street 
on the March (1942), A Child Went Forth (1942), 
and Children on Trial (1946). 
films such as M (1931), directed by Fritz Lang and 
Million Dollar Legs (1932), are shown. 


Occasional fiction 
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THE FINEST (WN REEL ENTERTAINMENT 


G me, lj tely!| = 


There can be no flirtation with inflation ... hold that line.’’ These were the words that 
came from our executive offices ... and with one sweep of the pen, prices on all PICTO- 
REELS home movies have been reduced 20%. You'll find these reductions in effect at 
your favorite PICTOREELS store. 























































8mm Silent — Complete Were $6.50... Now $5.50 
16mm Sound — 100 ft. Musicals Were $9.00 ... Now $7.50 
16mm Silent — Complete Were $10.50 . . . Now $8.75 
16mm Sound — Complete Were $21.00 . . . Now $17.50 





With these far-reaching reductions, Pictorial Films, Inc., a subsidiary of the internationally 
famous Pathe Industries, Inc., embarks on a new program in the home movie field. Not 
only are we holding the line against inflation, but we also plan to bring you new attrac- 
tions, new features, new entertainers selected from the best that the professional screen 
has to offer. Watch for PICTOREELS advertisements . . . write for PICTOREELS catalogues. Y 


SS 


N 


Visit your PICTOREELS dealer more frequently. 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


YYy, RKO Building ° Radio City 20, N Y YY yyy 
yy Kimball Building Chicago 4, Illinois | 
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csarectT 


Diamond- 
like 
Brilliance 
with 


HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


Exceptional clarity of picture and sound is typical of Holmes 
machines—the logical choice for visual aid instruction and 
«4 school entertainment. You will appreciate the quiet, smooth 
operation, large 10-tooth sprockets, simple threading and 
enduring service of the Holmes. 
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Sc =. Mw OP 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


} 1813 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














For 


PERFECT 
SOUND 
PROJECTION 


It’s the New 
Victor 16mm. 
Sound Projector 
Easy to set up and oper- 
ate. Equipped with many 
new operating features. 








pre library jon a 
oon 9 — Send for Latest Catalogue 


Ray Swank, Pres. 


WANK MOTION PICTURES, INC. 


614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 














Rent these SPECIALLY EDITED 


WESTERNS 


For 16mm Sound Film School Use 





From the “Range Buster” series: 


e@ THUNDER RIVER FEUD 
@ TONTO BASIN OUTLAWS 
e@ TUMBLEDOWN RANCH IN ARIZONA 


(Rental $10.00— in series $7.50) 


Rental prices of Dennis features include enough short 
topics to make at least a nine-reel program. 


DENNIS FILM BUREAU © ste: 


Indiana 
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Fletcher Urges Council Reorganization 
(Concluded frem page 74) 


ignorance, prejudices and hates of all peoples so mate- 
rially that they can work together constructively in 
the know!edge that their common goal of world peace 
and prosperity is realistically attainable.” 

The increasing life span of Americans and the grow- 
ing complexity of the world will demand far more 
attention to adult education, the president of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films said, as he predicted that 
in thirty years the average American life expectancy 
will be 70 years and that every home will have a sound 
motion picture projector just as homes today have 
radios. Films will be used to educate adults in a com- 
mon understanding with other races. he said, and in 
that lies a large share of the hope for world peace. 


Film Council to Meet at Atlantic City 


Plans for permanent organization of the Film Coun- 
cil of America were pushed a step nearer completion 
at a meeting held in Chicago, January 28 and 29. 
Three committees undertook the responsibility for pre- 
paring final drafts of a constitution for consideration 
at the Atlantic City meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, March 1 to 6. 

Three committees will make their reports and recom- 
mendation, March 4 at the Senator Hotel, Atlantic 
City, 7:30 p.m.: (1) Trustees—Dr. George F. Zook, 
President, American Council on Education; Carl 
Milam, American Library Association; Maurice Chaf- 
fee, President, Rutgers University; Edgar Dale, Ohio 
State University; Willard E. Givens, National Edu- 
cation Association; and C. Scott Fletcher, Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films; (2) Finance—C. Scott Fletch- 
er and C. R. Reagan, Film Council of America; (3) 
Permanent Constitution—Paul Howard, American Li- 
brary Assciation; I. C. Boerlin, Pennsylvania State 
College; Vernon Dameron, National Education As 
sociation; L. C. Larson, Indiana University; F. C. 
Lowry, National Education. Extension Association; 
John Costley, Washington, D. C.; David E. Strom, 
University of Connecticut; Ott Coelln, Business 
Screen; and James W. Brown, University of Chicago. 

The Film Council of America has as its main pur- 
pose: “to foster and promote the production, the wide- 
spread distribution, and the effective use of audio- 
visual materials, which increase the information and 
work toward the general welfare of all people.” FCA 
will emphasize the establishment of local film councils 
throughout the country in an effort to implement this 
objective and to bring to representatives of community 
organizations information concerning films and other 
audio-visual materials. An attractive, well-written, 34- 
page booklet, “Speaking of Films,” has been prepared 
by Thurman J. White, University of Oklahoma, to 
assist in the development of local film councils. 

\n interim budget has been provided to equip and 
operate the new national headquarters of the Film 
Council of America in Room 1228, Manhattan Build- 
ing, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Lllinois. 
James W. Brown, now on leave from his position of 
Supervisor of the State Bureau of Teaching Materials, 
Richmond, Virginia has been assisting the Council in 
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GREAT MOMENTS OF HISTORY 



















B—Wilson 
D—Buffalo Bill 


A—Guadalcanal Diary 
C—Drums Along the Mohawk 


its preparations for the March meeting. Elmer Pel 
ham, University of Chicago and Junior Red Cross 
Films, has taken a permanent position with the Council 


Film Council Survey on Atomic Energy Films 


Vernon G. Dameron, Chairman, 


A short time ago, 
Committee on Atomic Information of the Film Council 
of America issued his report on the status of 16mm 
motion pictures covering that subject. According to 
his findings a number of producers had films either 
completed or in production. The March of Time is 
planning to up-date their regular theatrical issue of 
Atomic Power for 16mm release this spring. Philip 
Ragan Associates, Philadelphia has completed the film, 
One World or None (10 min.). Movie Newsreels re 
leased Atomic Bomb with shots of the second bomb test 
at Bikini. Sound tracks were recorded in English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, and Chinese. Castle 
Films included shots of the Bikini tests in its News 
Parade of 1946, and Official Films, Inc., included foot 
age of the atomic bomb as used on Nagasaki in thei 
News Review of 1945. The testing of the atomic bomb 
in New Mexico, prior to the Hiroshima bombing, was 
included in Official’s News Thrill No. N645. The Army 
Signal Corps has produced a 20-minute film entitled 
Tale of Two Cities, dealing with Hiroshima and Naga 
saki. Paramount’s Newsreel No. 99 deals with the 
atomic subject. Both of these films are said to be 
available in 16mm. Bray Studios, Inc., Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, and Young America Films have 
atomic films in the process of preparation. 


COME TO LIFE IN FINE MOTION PICTURES 
A'EB 


eames ete es — ed a lee ace CT — 


Historical motion pictures produced in the studios 
of America’s foremost film companies are distributed 
by Films Incorporated in 16-mm. for school use. These 
are some of the outstanding events in American history 
which have been recorded in full-length feature films: 
Buffalo Bill * Daniel Boone * Drums Along the Mohawk © Frontier 
Marsnal * Guadalcanal Diary * In Old Chicago © Last of the Mohicans’ 


© Little Old New York © Prisoner of Shark Island « The Sullivans ¢ 
Western Union ¢ Wilson 


In addition to these historical films, Films Incorporated supplies 
several hundred full-length features and many short subjects 
especially selected for school showing. For complete descriptions 
of these films write to the exchange nearest you for the current 
issue of the. School List catalog. 


films incorporated 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Chicago 1— 64 E. Lake St. g Portland 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 


Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. @ San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 


Dallas 1—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 





Great Circle 
(Concluded from page 86) 

Great Circle is one of the really significant films 
made in recent times and will take its place alongside 
the older documentary classics. The producers of this 
film have had long training in the British documentary 
tradition, which is so capable of producing fact films 
of interest and long-range significance. Great Circle 

equally usable in adult discussion groups as in ele- 
mentary school geography units. It.is excellent mate- 
rial for film societies. 

But a word more about maps, great circles, and the 
north polar regions! On a typical map, a great circle 
route will appear as a curve. Refer to one of the 
accompanying illustrations. This is because the con- 
ventional maps of the world distort the polar regions. 
l‘ormerly this was not serious, because man did most 
of his traveling by sea somewhere near the equator, 
but now the polar regions have assumed new impor- 
tance. About four-fifths of the world’s land surface 
lies in the northern hemisphere. Looking directly down 
at the north pole, a person can see that great circle 
routes passing over the north polar region will pro- 
vide the shortest routes between a great number of the 
commercial and industrial centers of the world. 





It is a picture that every American should see.''"—Wm. F. Kruse... . 
"An excellent film on a very difficult subject.""—Jocelyn Moore, San 
Diego City Schools. ..."'A worthy film, beautifully photographed." — 
John Alden, Assoc. Ed., Popular Photography. 


OF THESE OUR PEOPLE 


The first screen document of the Jew in America 


2 reels, B&W, Sound HORIZON FILMS, INC., DEPT. ES 
Sale Price $65.00 232 West !4th St., New York II, N. Y. 
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EFLA to Meet with Radio Education Institute 


The Educational Film Library Association will hold | 












its annual conference on May 1-2, 1947, at Columbus, 
Ohio, concurrently with the 17th Annual Institute for 
Education by Radio, meeting on May 2-5. EFLA’s 
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conference program will include sessions on distribu 


i 
- 





tion, use, production, and evaluation of educational 





. *! Intimately geared to elementary school - ' ‘ _ 
} *| science curriculum. ..planned and produced films and other audio-visual materials. The program 
. *; under guidance of Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Pro- will be of particular interest to representatives of pub- 


~” 


fessor of Natural Sciences, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


a 


lic schools, colleges, public libraries and museums, state 


and federal agencies, manufacturers and producers in- 


Each concept presented in simplest most 
easy-to-understand form. Viewed and evalu- terested in audio-visual education. One or more joint 
ated in terms of child interests, scope and 





F ; . sessions will be devoted to the role of film and radio 
> content of specific curriculum level! Films ie ; A | 
P *! produced to highest standards of profes- in increasing the flow of knowledge and ideas between 
j *| sional motion-picture technique. and among nations. A trade show will include demon 
‘ ‘ NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY strations of all types of audio-visual and radio equip- 
: s| MAGNETS: Exploration into nature and ment and materials. Details of the program will be 
, 3} behavior of simple magnets...1'%4 reels, announced at a later date. 
a i sound; teacher’s guide......... $48.00 
$ ‘ FLOW OF ELECTRICITY: Dramatizes the Visual Aids for Business 
, factors in the flow of electricity. ..1 reel, 
' *| sound; teacher's guide.......... $38.50 “It was Thomas Edison himself who started the | 
s SI . ° . . . 
WHAT MAKES RAIN: Explains the water ball rolling by bringing movement onto a picture screen. | 
*) cycle...1 reel, sound, teachers’ guide, was f 7 ‘Cis tee ‘ , : 
$38.50 The great man foresaw his inventions of the motion 
WHAT MAKES DAY AND NIGHT: Orien- pieture (1889) and phonograph (1887) as revolution | 
tation into nature of earth's movements ary changes in education. He did not foresee, however, 


.. 1] reel. .sound; teacher's guide. $38.50 


a film library as extensive or as useful as the one now 


Other elementary science films in prepara- on hand at the City College,” Dr. Louis Sanford Good- 


tion: THIS IS THE MOON + THE SUN’S man, supervisor of the Audio-Visual Center of the City 
FAMILY « VARIETY IN ANIMALS « ANI- ; 
MAL COVERINGS « LIFEINAN AQUARIUM 


~_o-* ™ 


College of New York School of Business, stated shortly 





























































; Werke today fer brochure — ne obligation! after the announcement of his appointment by Dr. 
: Robert A. Love, Director of the Evening and Exten- 
‘ a sion Division, City College School of Business, 17 
. : Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
: 2 Dr. Goodman is proud of the large collection of films 
’ ‘ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS ING amassed at the City College School of Business. “It 
‘ coct 4) Siemalie | «ikea 3 i s is the best catalogued and one of the largest film li- 
: : braries on business subjects in the entire country,” he 
declared. “City College’s Visual Aids Center is only 
four years old, and its rapid growth has been remark | 
5 5 5 able. The number of films, film strips, specimens, and 
eee recordings kept on file has doubled, trebled, and | 
doubled again in succeeding years.” Now City College 
NEED HELP IN PROVING has the largest school film library on business subjects ! 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF AUDIO AIDS? in the United States. 
ARRANGE NOW “The services of the Center today are many, supply- 
a nieliiien.- Saal ing various departments of City College with spe- 
Guild Theater's newest cialized films and other aids, obtaining and furnishing 
: films for business and industrial organizations, as well 


transcription .... . : ; . 
as for other schools and clubs in all parts of the coun 


oT) © 99 ig. 2 et “3 i a it] 
r e Bir aan try. These services will be still further expanded with 
forthcoming additions in facilities ; the Center will also 


This beautifully told story of John James produce in 1947 its own audio-visual aids, such as 





Audubon, newest of the “Series One” re- film strips and transcriptions,” Dr. Goodman an- 
’ cordings, opens new vistas in advanced train- nounced. 
ing methods. Sixteen inch Vinylite record- , . 
ing (33 1/3 RPM). For name of nearest Another phase of the City College Center’s ope- 
dealer, write to rations is the offering of courses on the proper use of 
TRAINING AIDS, INCORPORATED audio-visual aids, with one course designed primarily 
7414 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. for instructors. This course, “Audio-Visual Aids to 





Learning”, is taught by Dr. Goodman. 
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Second Annual Awards Dinner Held by 
Metropolitan Branch of D. V. |. 

Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools 
elect, of New York City and Dr. Ernest O. Melby, 
Dean of the School of Education, New York Univer 
sity, will be the principal speakers of the evening at the 
Second Annual Awards Dinner, of the Metropolitan 
Branch, Department of Visual Instruction of the Na 
tional Education Association. The dinner will be 
held on Thursday, February 27, 1947, at 6:30 P.M.., 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York City. 

As a teacher, supervisor and administrator, Dr 
Jansen has always promoted the cause of audio-visual 
instruction. He was, at one time, an executive officer 
of the Metropolitan Branch. Dr. Melby will delives 
an address on “The Use of Training Tools by the 
Modern Teacher”. An outstanding film will be pre 
viewed. 

This affair, which last year attracted national atten 
tion when the award was presented to Miss Rita Hoch 
heimer, in charge of the New York City Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, is the outstanding event in audio 
visual instruction in the metropolitan area. This year 
the award will be presented to Dr. Grace Fisher Ram 
sey, Curator of School Relations, Department of Edu 
cation, American Museum of Natural History, who 
has, for many years, performed distinguished service 
in the audio-visual field 


"Brotherhood of Man" and Re-orientation 

The War Department, Civil Affairs Division has 
purchased the color cartoon, Brotherhood of Man for 
re-orientation purposes in enemy occupied countries, it 
was announced by Pare Lorentz, speaking at the pre 
miere showing ot the film at the Museum of Modert 


Art. 


Joint Services for U.N. Film and 
Visual Activities 

The United Nations Film Board held its first meeting 
at Lake Success on January 24 and established joint 
services for the film and visual activities of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Charter mem 
bers of this Board are: the United Nations, United 
Nations Eduéational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi 
zation, and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
\lso attending the meeting were representatives of the 
International Labor Organization, World Health Or: 
ganization, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and the International Monetary Fund 

Director of the operations of the Board’s Executivs 
Office is M. Jean Benoit-Levy, Director of the Division 
of Films and Visual Information in the United Nations 
Department of Public Information His Associate 
Director with Headquarters in Paris, is Mr. William 
Farr, Counsellor of the Mass Communication Division 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul 
tural Organization 
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MOTION PICTURES 


nd 


VISUAL EDUCATION 





Fine entertainment has a high educational value 
in that it brings to many an understanding of 
other persons and peoples as well as interesting 
interpretation of historical and topical events trans- 
lated in terms of vibrant drama. Motion pictures 
contribute importantly in bringing to great masses 
ideas as well as ideals along with relaxing entertain- 
ment. 


Universal-International provides for educational 
and enjoyable entertainment in both feature-length 
and short subject films, bringing to the screen 
great books and fine stories presented by the 
world's greatest artists. Listed are attractions, 
either released or about to be, that you will not 


want to miss:-— 


Ernest Hemingway's 
“THE KILLERS” 
with 
Burt Lancaster, Edmond 
O'Brien, Ava Gardner 


The Rex Beach story 
“THE MICHIGAN KID” 
in CINECOLOR 
with 
Jon Hall, Rita Johnson 
Victor McLaglen 


“NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN” 


starring 
Rex Harrison and 
Lilli Palmer 


Mark Hellinger's 
“SWELL GUY” 
starring 
Sonny Tufts, Ann Blyth 





“CANYON PASSAGE” 
from the Ernest Haycox novel 


In TECHNICOLOR 


Nunnally Johnson's 
“THE DARK MIRROR” 
starring 
Olivia de Havilland 
Lew Ayres 
with Thomas Mitchell 


“MAGNIFICENT DOLL” 
starring 
Ginger Rogers, David Niven 
and Burgess Meredith 


“SONG OF 
SCHEHERAZADE” 
story of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
featuring his best-loved 
music and starring 
Yvonne De Carlo, Brian 
Donlevy, Jean Pierre Aumont 


IN TECHNICOLOR 





Alse Excellent Short Suljects 


JUVENILE JURY is a new single reel series taken 
from the popular radio show of the same name. 
THE ANSWER MAN, also based on the famous 
radio show of that name, answers pictorially ques- 
tions asked by the public (a single-reel series). Songs 
that everyone loves are featured in the SING AND 
BE HAPPY (single reel) series. 


TECHNICOLOR CARTUNES (single reels) enter- 
tain with fine music and clean, sparkling 
comedy. 


Also two reel series, NAME-BAND MUSICALS, 
and these specials HARNESSED LIGHTENING 
and FIGHT OF THE WILD STALLIONS. 

UNIVERSAL ‘world-events’ NEWSREEL is issued 


twice weekly. 


UNIVERSAL - INTERNATIONAL 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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The first eight from Gateway 


Eight original 16mm. productions, prepared for use in the 
schools. Production by Alvin J. and Darley Gordon, sound by 
Wm. A. Palmer. 


THE JUNIOR CITIZEN 


An outstanding film on the role of the schools in training 
young Americans to be good citizens in our democracy. Super- 
vised by Dr. J. Paul Leonard, President San Francisco State 
College. 2 reels, b-w, sound, $90.00. 


SPANISH INFLUENCE in 
MEXICAN CRAFTS 


A beautiful film, made in the seldom-photographed Oaxaca 
Valley. Leather working, especially, is stressed. 1 reel, sound. 


Color, $77.50. b-w, $40.00. 
MOVING WITH MOVIES 


A “movie” appreciation primer, from the esthetic approach. 
“Movies” do not move, but create an illusion of movement, which 
in turn “moves” the audience. 1 reel, sound, b-w, $40.00. 


FUN IN FOOD 


A dynamic presentation of the food constituents, their sources 
and their functions. Frances Stern, Chief, Dietetics Clinic, 
Boston Dispensary, assisted, and supplies a foreword. Excellent for 
dietetics classes. 1 reel, sound, color $77.50, b-w, $40.00. 


SIENA AND SIMONE MARTINI 


Ancient Siena, Italy, its 14th century atmosphere, its beautiful 
but never-finished cathedral. The art of a master, Simone 
Martini. Valuable in the study of Italian History, Religious Edi- 
fices, Fine Arts. 1 reel, sound, b-w, $40.00. 

- 


THE “BABY RABBIT” SERIES 


Lively puppet films, founded on an old North Carolina folk 
tale and exceptional in that they are slanted to appeal to the 
very young mind and in that each carries a simple moral wee tots 
can understand. Three titles—CARROT PIE, I WANTED RED 
WINGS, I LOVE TO MAKE MUSIC. Each 1 reel, b-w, sound. 
$33.00 if 1 or 2 are purchased, $30 each if all 3 are ordered 
at once. 

e 


All films also available for rental, rental applying on purchase 
price if the film concerned is bought. 


GATEWAY 
PRODUCTIONS. INC. 
49 Main St. San Francisco, Calif 


Alaska 


SALMON INDUSTRY 
2x2 Color Slide Sets 











Salmon—Four Varieties ..... 4 slides 
Purse Seine Operations ..... 18 slides 
SE atta & > 4:0 0-00 6p 00 13 slides 
Commercial Fishing ........ 11 slides 
Inside the Cannery ......... 17 slides 


Study Guide with each set 


Sent on approval to responsible 
persons and institutions. 





We'll appreciate having your name 
on our mailing list. 


PHILP PHOTO VISUAL SERVICE '2'8 Americen Ave. 


Long Beach, Calif. 








Educational Screen 


Oklahoma Radio Conference 


Station managers, network executives, program di- 
rectors, and announcers will participate in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma’s annual Radio Conference on 
Station Problems February 27, 28, March 1 and 2, 
Dr. Sherman P. Lawton, coordinator of radio, has an 
nounced. 

Special emphasis will be placed on advertising this 
year, and taking part in panels and discussions will 
be a large group of radio advertising representatives. 

A demonstration of television equipment by the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America has been tentatively sched- 
uled. 


Tacoma-Pierce County Conference, Feb. 7-8 

The Tacoma-Pierce Bureau of Visual Teaching 
and the State College of Washington sponsored a 
conference on February 7 and 8 at the Stadium High 
School in Tacoma, Washington. Chief topic on the 
morning of February 7 was “Sound in Education,’ 
with a discussion and demonstration lead by William 
Ladd, Director, Radio Workshop, Seattle Public 
Schools and William Reasoner, Educational Represen- 
tative, Harper-Megee Co. The afternoon session was 
devoted to various demonstrations of audio-visual 
techniques. The morning session on February 8 con- 
sisted of a dealer equipment display to which civic 
groups are invited. This exhibit marked an opportunity 
for the schools to acquaint the public with new equip- 
ment and materials used in the audio-visual program. 


Railroad Movies 

[The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad became the na- 
tion’s first railroad to institute regular nightly showings 
of 16mm films aboard its trains with the world premiere 
of Universal-International’s “Swell Guy” on its Wash- 


ington-to-Cincinnati train, the “George Washington.” 


At present, twin-unit dining cars are used to show 
the films. Continuous service is provided by two 
16mm projectors, operated by union projectionists. 
The speaker system includes the standard RCA 16mm 
speaker in combination with a directional horn unit to 
insure complete distribution of sound throughout the 
length of the car. Dining car tables fold out of the way 
and disappear under drapes which are pulled across the 
windows. Seats are set up across the width of the 
car. A new train, “The Chessie,” to be introduced in 
the Spring, will have specially designed “‘theatre cars.” 

The C & O has signed a one-year contract with Uni- 
versal-[nternational for the exhibition of the com- 
pany’s 16mm releases. 


Arch Mercey to United Nations 

Arch Mercey, well-known in government documen- 
tary circles, has resigned as chief of the motion picture 
division of the Office of Government Reports and 
is taking the position of information officer for the 
United Nations World Health Organization. It is 
reported that Mr. Mercey will hold this position only 
six months before entering private business. 
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THE CONVENTION SCENE FROM Remember the Alamo 


(An Eastin School Film) 


° 


16mm. Sound ¢ Length, 39 Minutes *« Purchase: $75.00 «+ 


Rental: $4.00 


EASTIN PICTURES pavenporr, iowa « Colorado Springs, Colo. + Chattanooga, Tenn. 


lowa Discusses Audio-Visual 
Teacher Training Methods 

A Conference on Audio-Visual Teaching Methods 
for College and University teacher training faculty 
representatives was held at the State University of 
Iowa on Saturday, January 18, 1947. 

This meeting was attended by 52 faculty members 
representing sixteen of the Iowa Colleges and Um 
versities. The entire program of the conference was 
devoted to the need for teacher training in the use 
of audio-visual aids, and how this need could be met 
by the Iowa Colleges 

The conference was opened by an address of welcome 
by President Virgil M. Hancher, State University of 
Iowa, and followed by an outline of the problem of 
meeting the need of audio-visual teacher training in 
all Iowa Colleges and Universities by Dean E. 1 
Peterson, College of Education, State University of 
Iowa. Ford Lemler, Supervisor of the Bureau of 
Visual Education, University of Michigan, Ann Ar 
bor, Michigan, gave an outstanding address on the sub 
ject “The Need for Teacher Training in the Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids’, built around the three main sub 
jects of: 

1. WHY do we need a formal teacher training pro 

gram. in audio-visual methods? 

2. WHAT knowledge, skills, and competencies 

should teachers acquire in this field? 

3. HOW’ can these skills and competencies be ac 

quired most efficiently ? 





The entire afternoon program was devoted to a panel 
discussion on the subject “What Training Should 
Teachers Receive in the Evaluation and Utilization of 
\udio-Visual Aids and How Should This Training 
be Offered in the lowa Colleges and Universities ?” 
Panel leader for this discussion was Prof. James B. 
Stroud, College of Education, State University of 
lowa, with panel members speaking on the following 
topics: Prof. H. A. Riebe, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, “Audio-Visual Teaching Methods an Integral 
Part of all Teaching”; Prof. J. E. Kirkpatrick, Morn- 
ingside College, “The Importance of Teacher Training 
in the Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Regular College 
Classes’; Dean F. Glenn Macomber, Drake Univer- 
sity, “Audio-Visual Training in Teacher Preparation.” 

Prof. T. Keith Goltry, Parsons College, “Values of 
a Teaching Materials Bureau in a Teacher Training 
Program’; Prof. H. L. Kooser, lowa State College, 
“Minimum Equipment Requirements for a Teacher 
Training Program in Audio-Visual Instruction” ; Prof. 
\W. B. Zuker, Vice President, University of Dubuque, 
“Summary and Recommendations for Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions in the State of Iowa.” 

Recommendations made at the conference pointed 
toward more extensive units of audio-visual teaching 
methods to be included in regular methods courses 
so that all teachers would have experience in this field. 
Special audio-visual courses were recommended for 
those teachers or administrators that intend to enter 
the field as directors or supervisors of audio-visual 
programs. 
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Educational Screen 





a 
It has been called the 


DOCUMENTARY FILM OF THE YEAR! 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION! 


A JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTION 





make up the Soviet Union .. . 


This film, photographed by American cameramen, pictures the many racial groups which 

believed to be the first film offered American audi- 

ences which gives a truly over-all concept of this vast country with its many separate 
and distinct peoples. 





1600 Broadway, Suite 1000 








This 33 minute, black and white, 16MM sound movie is now available for showing in your com- 
munity. It may be rented from leading film rental libraries in all sections of the nation. A 
splendid film for community forums, clubs, churches, and schools. For rental at nominal fee 
consult your Film Rental Library. For purchase write us for a list of dealers in your area. 


| Write today for a free descriptive pamphlet of the complete list of 
JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTIONS ON RUSSIA AND POLAND now available. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 








Wilber Emmert Heads Pennsylvania 
State Audio-Visual Group 

At the annual meeting of the Audio-Visual Round 
Table section of the Pennsylvania Education Asso- 
ciation held in Harrisburg, December 27, Wilber Em- 
mert, Visual Education Instructor and Director of the 
Indiana Film Library, was elected President of the 
organization for 1947. Vice President is Robert Hall, 
Pittsburgh, and Sec.-Treas., Mary Ann Pesognelli, 
Monongahela. 

The program for the meeting dealt with “Present 
Trends in Audio-Visual Education in Pennsylvania.” 
Each speaker stressed that while some progress is be- 
ing made, the present state situation is wholely un- 
satisfactory. In the discussion, following the presenta- 
tions, some tentative plans were formulated for a “pro- 
gram of attack for 1947.” 

A planning committee was appointed, and this com- 
mittee was to meet with Mr. Emmert at Indiana, Pa. 
on February 15 to map out the campaign of action 
for the year. It is hoped that this will lead to definite 
coordination of the audio-visual work in the state. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Jse Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3%''x4"' 

or the NEW DUPLEX 2''x2"" 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


RapiO 


TALK from your screen 
. WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 














Film Restrictions 

Release for educational uses of more than 5000 war 
time training films has been prevented in large measure 
by copyright red tape with West Coast interests. It 
appears that much stock footage or other copyrighted 
material originating in Hollywood was included in films 
produced for or by the Army and Navy. 

Army and Navy experts, determined that copyright 
mix-ups involving their plans to produce more than 
1000 films per year in peacetime will not occur again, 
have placed an outright ban on the use of Hollywood 
material in future productions—so that immediate edu- 
cational release may be effected when deemed expedient 


Chicago Scientific Film Society 

The Chicago Scientific Film Society will hold its 
second meeting, Wednesday, February 26 at 8:00 p. m., 
84 East Randolph Street. Featured on the program will 
be several films concerning atomic energy and power 
In addition to these timely films, Transfer of Power, 
dealing with the lever and the wheel will be shown 
Transfer of Power will trace the development of these 
fundamental mechanical principles from the dawn of 
history up to the present day and will serve to point 
up the strides made by modern science. The interna 
tional aspect of the program will be increased by a 
presentation of the color film, Life tm the Western 
Marshes, dealing with an international wild-life con 
servation scheme. This film, in addition, deals with bird 
migration in the Western Hemisphere. Program de 
tails may be obtained by writing Wesley Greene at 
the above address 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TRADE REVIEW 


Magnetic Sound for 
16 and 8mm Films 


Sound can now be added to motion 
pictures regardless of film width and of 
taking speed—sound or silent speeds 
according to an announcement from the 
Armour Research Foundation. Further 
more, the sound may be readily erased 
and re-recorded. The Foundation has 
recently brought to light this new appli 
cation of magnetic recording. Eventual 
acceptance of this form of recording is 
expected and should be of especial value 
to makers of school-made films and to 
instructors in the fields of motion pic 
tures and radio. 

The Armour Research Foundation has 
been engulfed in a program of research 


and development in the field of mag 
netic recording for sometime now, and 
of recent date special applications for 
the motion picture he Id have been brought 
to light. 


has been commenced only very recently 


While actual development work 


on this particular application, the results 


are already very encouraging and point 
to the eventual wide acceptance of this 
form of recording throughout the motio1 


picture field 
Magnetic Recording on motio1 
1 


film is made _ possible by 
thin strip of magnetic powdered mater 


ial to the film in such a_ way that 
it will be permanently affixed Chis 
strip 1s approximately —” wide and 
can be located on the outside of a doublk 


sprocketed film or on the unsprockete 
single When _ the 
method is used, it is possible to record 


side of a 
separate sound tracks, thereby yielding 
the flexibility of choosing between either 
a binaural system, a system whereby each 
sound track is actuated from a separate 
microphone or the placement of a 
commentary on one sound track with any 
desired musical hackground on the other 
\ single sound track may be employed 
if desired. While it is possible to place 
a blank layer of material on the sprock 
eted side of a single sprocket film, it has 
, 


] 


e track does 


been our experience that this is unneces 
Sary inasmuch as the sing] 
not cause difhiculty in reeling 


First attempts at magnetic recording 
on motion picture show it is possible to 
achieve response up to 14,000 cycles at 
conventional 35 MM film speed, to 5,000 
cycles at conventional 16 MM film 
speed, and to 2,500 cycles at conventional 
8 MM film’ speed It is possible to 
adapt magnetic recording equipment to 
any conventiona] projector and if a giver 
projector is already equipped with op 
tical recording means, it would not bi 
unduly difficult to modify same for mag 
netic recording as well. 

Essentially, the advantages which mag 
netic recording offers over other types 
of film recording are: (1) Simplicity of 
equipment; (2) Greatly reduced weight, 
for achieving the sound reproductiot 
(3) Greatly reduced cost as compared to 


any other system; (4) Ease and sin 
plicity of recording technique, making it 


possible for any amateur to obtain satis 





factory results; (5) Ease in editing and 
magnetically erasing the sound track 
recording, a desirable feature for 
school and practice us« (6) The pos 
sibility of adding sound to films that 
already beet mad 
Experiments onetic record 
ve proven that id the magneti 
me lium he pla ( 1 the film befo! 
exposure and cons¢ subjugation t 
development processes, that the mag 
et tt ick is not iltered 11 ally 1) 
Furthermore. that n that may have 
bee t en ove! od ot years could 
LV nagnet ind track put o 
t ( comment egarding the sub 
t } tter oT the } 
r riter bel t t magnet re 
rd tor mot tur vor} vill 
de acceptal 1 the protessiona 
S ell 4 | ind Oo! I | 
\lre " uml inulacturers wu 
{ fir have e interested, and 
t beyo1 t t the imag 
t Stat reco di ~ To! 
teur and s t1 pictul 1S¢ 
ne 1 realit t ot toc ist 


Magnetic Paper Tape Recorders 





\ 1 iten r vhic 
t b comme i\ i r tor sale throug 
is the 1 g t iper tape reco 
S som t ar to the 
Cl but 1 vire it es 
recordi edium a paper tape 
I ( Vin t be coatec it! 
( mate i PIV t magnecti 
vert » P ts la tale 
I clain t t \ I I » Vi a id 
iv 1 cludit ( ( Splicing ‘ 
f cross-tall nsulating pr 
jers and t 
\ccording to best information available 
moment, the Brush Development 
Company, 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleve 
land 14, Ohio is the only firm which is a¢ 
iully manufacturi 1 delivering i 
er tape record t 9 in extremely 
quantiti this time 
Che Indiana Steel Pro Company 
Valparaiso, Indiana ire manutacturers 
t the “Alnico’ pel tape they de 
not manutacturt recording machines 
Several companies are tooling to manu 


Lewis Film Service Expands 


It rder to increas its ofterings 


ns and Lewis Film 


equipme! the 


Service has become department of 

the Lawrence Camera Shop, 149 N 
ad iV Wicl ta Z Phe Lé Vis Film 

Service name 1 mn etaine it the 
ew iddress | ( inge will pr vide 

the best in service t chools and nor 
eatric i] account 

[Ile is the newest eica camera and 


New RCA Victor Offices and Studios 


Removal of the RCA Victor Division’s 
New York and Chicago regional offices 
to newer and larger quarters has been 
announced by Walter M. Norton, Di- 
rector of Distribution of the Division. 

The New York office, formerly located 
at 411 Fifth Avenue, is now at 36 W. 
49th St., Radio City, while the Chicago 
office, formerly at 445 N. Lakeshore 
Drive, is now in the American Furniture 
Mart Building, 666 N. Lakeshore Drive. 
Managers of these regional offices are M. 
F. Blakeslee, in New York, and H. A 


Renholm, in Chicago, 


Enlarged and completely renovated 
scoring and recording studios at 411 Fifth 
\venue house the RCA Film Recording 
Department. An important new activity 
to be accommodated in the added studio 
space is the dubbing of foreign lan- 
guage narrative and_ lip-synchronized 
dialogue on film originally recorded in 
English, for distribution abroad. At the 
same time, the new “411”, as the studio 
is known in the trade, will accommodate 
a substantial increased schedule of Eng- 
lish language narrative recording, sound 
effects scoring, and 


re-recording. 


recording, music 

In addition to the large original stu- 
dio at “411,” which has been redeco- 
rated and air-conditioned, the RCA fa- 
cilities now include a complete new air- 
conditioned studio of the “Commenta- 
tor” type, built in space provided by 
streamlining office and storage accom- 
modations, and a spacious and attractive 
new reception room. The new studio 
is equipped for both 35mm and 16mm 
recording. Together, the two studios 
virtually double the capacity of “411” 
for service to the major companies, in 
dependent producers, and others using 
these facilities. 


New Leica Cameras Again 
Available 


Mr. John W. Slacks, President of E 
Leitz, Inc., has announced that his com- 
resuming the distribution of 
genuine Leica cameras. “These cam- 
eras”, he said, “are the Leica camera 
IIIc and are made in the original Leitz 
Works, in Wetzler, Germany. They 
are not of domestic manufacture.” “In 
fact,” he said, “there is no such thing as 
a Leica camera made in the United 


States.” 


pany 1s 


Mr. Slacks revealed that the genuine 
Leica cameras being imported and dis- 
tributed by E. Leitz, Inc. are being 
brought into the U. S. by arrangement 
with OMGUS (Office of Military Gov- 
ernment, U. S.) through the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company. The money derived 
from this resumption of importation of 
Leica cameras will be used to defray 
part of the cost of the occupation of 
Germany. 

Mr. Slacks revealed that the Model 
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embodies many new engineering and de- 
sign features which make more super- 
ior performance and ease of operation. 
There are many advancements in the 
construction of the shutter, which has 
imparted to it even greater efficiency. 

Externally, one of the main differences 
of the Model IIIc compared to former 
models of the Leica camera is a different 
arrangement of shutter speeds on the 
two speed dials. 

It is no longer necessary to remove 
the protection collar around the shutter 
release button to use a cable release. A 
new type of protection collar is now 
permanently attached to the camera and 
it permits the special Leica camera cable 
release to be used. 

The Model IIIc cameras now being 
imported are equipped with either the 
Elmar 50mm f/3.5 or the Summitar 
f/2 lens. Both lenses are coated. In 
accordance with the policy of E. Leitz, 
Inc. the cameras will be offered for sale 
through franchised Leica Dealers. 


Natco Moves to New Quarters 


Offices of Natco, Inc. are now in new 
quarters at 505 N. Sacramento Blvd., 
Chicago. The building was formerly 
occupied by the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration. Manufacturing operations are 
being moved, and with the increased 
amount of space, production of 16mm pro- 
jectors is expected to be doubled. 


Master Editing Outfit 


To meet the demands of school movie 
makers for an editing outfit which will 
take hard usage and offer the ease of 
operation and flexibility of professional 
editing units, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has just announced that it is now 
beginning distribution of a Cine-Kodak 
Master Editing Outfit for 16mm. movies. 

Combining several editing aids which 
have heretofore been offered by Kodak 
only in separate form, the editing out- 
fit now incorporates Cine-Kodak Mas- 
ter Editing Rewind, Senior Splicer, and 
Editing Viewer mounted on a 17-pound 
metal base which provides rock-steady 
support and 37-inch working space for 
professional quality editing. In addition, 
the Cine-Kodak Editing Bracket, which 
accepts up toe four Cine-Kodak return 
reels, can be fastened with a wing nut 
between the viewer and the left rewind 
spindle. Both spindles of the rewind are 
geared for speedy film winding, and film 
can be wound in either direction. Spin- 
dles on the Cine-Kodak Master Editing 
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Outfit accept 16mm. reels up to 1,600 
feet. With the Cine-Kodak Editing 
Viewer, which is an integral part of 
this outfit. the worker can see every scene 
in action as the film is edited 


The Kardon—New 35mm 
Camera 


Proving that it can be made here, 
Chick Kidner, Sales Manager of the 
Premier Instrument Corporation, 52 
West Houston Street, New York 12, 
N. Y., has unveiled a new precision 
35-mm, coupled range finder camera 
made entirely in America and compar- 
able to a_ well-known 
Called the Kardon, it has several new 


foreign make. 


features of design and construction, and 
is fitted with a Kodak Ektar 47-mm. 
f2 coated lens. 

As its predecessor, the camera has a 
super-imposed image type coupled range 
finder, and shutter operation coupled with 
film transport to insure against double 
exposure. With speeds from one second 
to one one-thousandth of a second, the 
focal plane shutter controls are divided 
The knob on top of 
the camera controls speeds from a twenti- 
eth to a thousandth of a second, and the 
knob on the side of the camera next to 
the lens governs speeds from one second 
to one one-twentieth of a second. 

The use of a 47-mm. lens insures a 


into two sections. 


wider angle of vision as well as a greatet 
depth of field, all points which make for 
greater versatility, claims Mr. Kardon, 
the manufacturer. Available soon will 
be telephoto and wide angle lenses, as 
well as other accessories. ‘y 


Cine Accessory 


Accurate framing, which shows the 
exact field of view, and needle-sharp fo- 
cusing at distances as short as 6 inches 
are offered to users of Filmo 8mm and 
16mm motion picture cameras by means 
of the new Bell & Howell Close-up 
Attachment. Thus Filmo owners con- 
tinue to “get what they see,” even when 
working at extremely close subject range. 

Consisting of a supplementary fix- 
ture, which is fastened easily to the 
camera lens, the new unit comes equipped 
with -one auxiliary lens and a compen- 
sating viewfinder. Additional auxiliary 
lenses are available for use singly and in 
combination at various camera-to-subject 
distances up to and including 36 inches. 

Useful in close-up cinematography of 
such subjects as insects, flowers, maga- 
zine and book pages, and table-top set- 





New Cine-Kodak Master Editing Unit. 
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Close-up Attachment for Filmo 
Cameras 


ups, the attachment has unique applica 
tions in title-making as well, For fur 
ther information concerning the Close 
Up Attachment, write to Bell & Howell 
Company, 7100 McCormick Road, Chi 
cago 45, Illinois. 


New Eastin Chattanooga Office 

Eastin Pictures Inc., has opened an 
office at 608 Temple Court 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and is now ready to 
customers in the 


Suilding, 


serve old and new 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
\labama, Mississippi and Florida. 


Tennessee, 


The Eastin concern, a_ twenty-year 
old firm 
lished offices at Davenport, Iowa, and 
Colorado Springs, Colo., carries on a 


which also has _ long-estab- 


nation-wide business in the rental and 
sale of 16 mm. sound motion picture 
films. Edward H. Hieronymus, who will 
manage the Chattanooga office, empha 
sizes the fact that the company’s new 
branch will maintain a stock of 16 mm 
sound projectors and a large library 
of feature pictures and short subjects 


Young America Films 
Announces Replacement 
Footage Policy 


A new and more liberal policy gov- 
erning replacement of damaged foot- 
age has been announced by Young 
America Films, Inc., according to T. 
C. Morehouse, Director of Sales. This 
new policy will make is possible for 
any owner of Young America film 
damaged 16mm 
at a unit cost of five dollars per one 
hundred feet, a price that is substan- 
tially below prevailing prices in the 
field for renlacement service 


to replace footage 


Young America Films will inspect 
the returned print and replace the nec- 
essary footage in unit lengths of one 
hundred feet. Replacement 
will be Vaporated and spliced into the 
print without additional charge. 


footage 
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Radiant Screens 


An attractive, new 
complete line of projection screens has 
just been released by the manufacturers 
of Radiant Projection Screen with the 
famous “Hy-Flect’’, beaded fab 
ric. Officials of the company state “that 
because full production of our product 
is now assured, we feel it our responsi 


folder showing a 


glass 


bility to provide the public with complete, 
up-to-date information on n 
developments” 


ew screen 


A clever “Screen Selector” is a pre- 
dominating factor 
this folder from the mill-run of such 
productions. It is so designed that it 
gives complete screen sizes for various 


which distinguishes 


lenses and projector to screen distances, 
and is further amplified by a chart list- 
ing the numerous screen models with 
smallest to 


possible to see 


prices of all sizes from thi 
the largest. 
at a glance not only 


Thus it is 
a photograph of the 
screen model desired but also a list of 
available sizes with their 
prices. 


ré spective 


To obtain one of these new scre en fol 
ders, write to Radiant, at 
factory and offices, 2607 W 
Road, Chicago 8, IIl. 
No. 6002. 


their new 
Roosevelt 


Refer to folder 


Another recent Radiant product is 
a small, inexpensive projection § screen, 
called the “Little Theatre,” which is 


a miniature reproduction of a real stag« 
with drops. Lithographed in 
white, gray and black on sturdy card 
board, it is 27 inches high, 24 inches 
wide with a shadow box 11 inches deep 
housing a brilliant, light-reflecting “Hy- 
Flect” glass beaded screen 9 by 12 inches 


maroon 


It is believed that the “Little Theatre” 
will hold strong appeal for children for 
use with their toy projectors and may 
find use in teacher previewing purposes 
Not only is it very attractive but it 
is extremely portable, weighs but a 
few pounds, and is easily set up and 
knocked down. 


South American Market 

South America is virtually an untapped 
market for sound projector equipment, 
according to Robert Schasseur, who re- 
cently completed a five weeks’ survey trip 
to Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina as 
sales representative in Central and South 
America of Natco, Inc., 505 N. Sacra- 
mento Boulevard, manufacturer of 16 
mm. sound film projectors 


In the countries he visited to appoint 
distributors, Mr. Schausseur said a broad 
market for 16 mm. projectors remains 
to be developed. 
that neither school systems nor govern- 
ments had taken up the 
films. Current 
equipment comes solely from amateurs, 
he said, and this type of business is ex 
pected to create a 
present year for about 4,000 machines 
each in Brazil and Argentina. Mr 
Schasseur reported that Natco distribu 


He found, for example, 


use of training 


demand for projection 


market: during the 


tors also will be established soon in 


many other Latin-American countries, 
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Wanted: |6mm Films 


An interesting offer that should evoke 
a lively response in the ranks of 16mm 
producers comes from the Academic Film 
( ompany, Inc I New York, whos 
heads, Milton J. Salzburg and Harold 


Raumstone, are the former president and 


vice-president respectively ot Pictorial 
Films, Inc 

\cademic invite 16mm _ producers, 
both professional amateur, to sub 


mit their producti to them for con 


sideration of their commercial possibilt 
ties If, in Academic’s judgment, the 
film has market potentialities, the con 
pany will make an offer either on a 
cash or rovalty basis 

Academi stresses the point that this 


is not a prize contest in any sense, but 
strictly a business proposition whereby 
its distribution channels are made avail- 
le to producers 
During their 

ciation: in the 16mm field, Mr. Salzburg 


of worthy 16mm films 


twelve years ol asso 


and Mr. Baumstone have become well 
known for their sympathetic interest in 
+} ] 


the work of new producers, amateurs 1n- 


Their purchase last Fall, when 
they headed Pictorial, of two out-stand 
Kodacl productions 


ing amateur rome 
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aroused considerable comment in the in- 
dustry Both these films—Ralph_ E. 
Gray’s Arts and Crafts in Mexico and 
Dan Billman’s The Inside Story—were 
on Movie Maker's “ten best” list for 1946. 
\cademic Film Company’s address is 
1450 Broadway, New York 18. 


Col. Kalisch to Ganz 

Colonel Bertram Kalisch of Forest 
Hills, N. Y. announced his resignation 
Adaptation Section, Motion 
Picture Division of the State Department, 
to become associated with the William 
J. Ganz Company and the Institute of 
Visual Training, New York City, in the 
production and distribution of theatrical, 
industrial and educational shorts, 


Colonel Kalisch, who served as a 
pictorial officer in both the European 
and Pacific War Theaters, is best known 
to the public for his feat of entering 
German-occupied territory with a news 
reel sound crew shortly after the libera- 
tion of Paris and persuading German 
Major-General Erich Elster to make 
a formal surrender for the cameras with 
20,000 troops at Beaugency, France. An- 
other achievement that added to his fame 
was making the first still and motion 


as. Chief, 


Tiewe ways Lo. multiply instr uctor’s time 
...Increase teaching effectiveness 


The SoundScriber method simplifies language instruction 
I SD D 


and makes it more effective because: 


1. It permits additional students 
to have individual instruction. 


Zz It provides countless hours 
of self-instruction for the student. 


« H It enables the instructor to 
do more corrective work with the 
individual student without re- 
quiring any more of the instruc- 
tor’s time. 


Because SoundScriber is an entirely 
electronic device, every word is recorded 
with radio-like clarity. The flat, 
unbreakable SoundScriber disc holds 
up to 30 minutes of recording; costs 
only a few cents. Dises handle and file 
like a sheet of paper; can be played 
back a hundred or more times. For 
student drill purposes, electronic con- 
trols make possible instant and precise 
re petition of words or phrases; by this 
means the instructor drives home his 
point, and by the same means the 





student records and checks his own 
pronunciation, diction and usage. 


With SoundScriber both instructor 
and student work more effectively 
during drill periods. Actual use in 
schools, colleges and universities is a 
tribute to its effectiveness. 


Ask for material telling how leading 
schools, colleges and universities use 
SoundScriber to meet the problem of 
increased enrollment 7; language 


Classes, 


Use AOUNDACRIBER electronic disc recorder 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. ES-6, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAME 


SCHOOI 


DEPARTMENT —— 


ADDRESS — 








’ 
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pictures ever made of enemy troops drill- 
ing for U. S. Army cameramen in No 
Man’s Land. For these historical pic- 
tures he talked the local German com- 
mander into lending him a squad of Ger- 
man paratroops for half an hour during 
a truce. Before entering military serv- 
ice Colonel Kalisch was a noted news- 
paper man and newsreel editor for RKO- 
Pathe Newsreel and MGM News of the 
Day Newsreel. 


In June, 1945, Colonel Kalisch was as- 
signed to General MacArthur’s GHQ 
as Photo Officer. He directed all photo 
coverage on surrender negotiations, the 
landing in Japan and the surrender 
aboard the U.S.S. Missouri. He re- 
mained in the service six months af- 
ter returning from Japan to reorganize 
the Morale Films Section and to put the 
Army-Navy Screen Magazine on a post- 
war basis. For this he was commended 
by General J. Lawton Collins, Chief 
of Army Information, and was awarded 
the Commendation Ribbon by the Sec- 
retary of War. 


Hollis 555 Splicer 


3eing readied for early release is a 
new 8-l6mm splicer boasting a dry- 
scraper unit. Splicing on the new prod- 
uct involves three operations, a single 





Splicer for 8mm and 16mm Films 


movement completing cutting and 
welding. The unit called “555” is of 
steel construction with plated finish and 
is mounted on a lacquered wood plat- 
form. It is being handled by Alan 
Benjamin, 254 West 54th St., New 
York 19, 


New Price for Canadian Films 


The National Film Board of Canada, 
film agency of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, has announced a new selling price 
on its 16 mm. documentary films which 
deal with subjects of national and inter- 
national interest. Selling price on 16 
mm. black and white subjects is $25 for 
one reel and $40 for two reels. On a 
rental basis, cost is $1.25 per reel. Koda 
chrome subjects sell at $75 per reel and 
rent at $2.50 per reel. This price sched- 
ule represents a standardization of fees 
which formerly ranged from $15 to $50 
per reel, 
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A group of dealers 

on a tour through 

Ampro’s plant, stop 

to watch a “Bank” 

of projector heads 

being given a test 
run. 


Dealer Day at Ampro 

Before the war, “Dealer Day” gave 
\mpro’s visual education dealers an un- 
usual opportunity to get together and 
discuss new trends with executives at 
Ampro Corporation. Recently, the first 
postwar “Dealer Day at Ampro” at- 
tracted representatives from 33. states. 
who found more than usual pleasure in 
renewing acquaintances missed during the 
war years 

The first session was opened by Mr. 
E. N. Nelson, Ampro’s Educational Di- 
rector, who introduced Mr Harry Mon- 
son, Ampro’s Vice-President and Sales 
Director. He presided over the meet- 
ing in the absence of Mr. Axel Mon- 
son, Ampro’s president 

\fter reviewing Ampro’s growth from 
a tool and die shop, started in 1914, then 
known as the Universal Stamping and 
Manufacturing Company, Mr. Harry 
Monson described the company’s pres 
ent extensive facilities. He pointed out 
that Ampro is now a General Precision 
Equipment Corporation subsidiary, with 
vast technical and productive resources 
at its disposal for the development of 
new Cine products, as quickly as con 
ditions permit. 

A booming market for motion picture 
projectors is in the religious field. Mr. 
Monson prophesied that within the next 
few years, it would possibly be as large 
as the educational field. Citing Ampro’s 
world-wide sales appeal, Mr. Monson 
announced that by the end of next year 
he expects to have distributors appointed 
in approximately fifty different foreign 
countries. Since the end of the war, 
\mpro has trained men from as far away 
as Bangkok, Siam and Helsinki, Fin- 
land. 

Following the speeches, the dealers 
were taken on a complete tour through 
\mpro’s modern plant and were given 
complete demonstrations of all Ampro 
projectors At the conclusion of an 
informative and stimulating day, Ampro 
was host to its dealers and their repre- 
sentatives at a dinner party at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 


Electro-Voice Moves 

After 19 years in South Bend, Indiana, 
Exectro-Voice, Inc., well known micro- 
phone manufacturer, moves to a new, 
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Michigan 


larger home in Buchanan, 
Here in one modern factory nearly an 
acre in size, Etecrro-Voict 
all the facilities of its three South Bend 
plants. Complete development and manu- 


combines 


facturing processes, from the raw ma 
terials to the finished products, are now 
centralized under one roof—including 
die-casting equipment and a unique an 
choic sound room 


The new plant now makes _ possible 
further expansion of ExLectro-VoIce re 
search, engineering and productive capa 
cities, and permits even greater empha 


sis on the E-V quality control plan 


Pre-Fabricated Portable 
Darkroom 


Pre-fabrication hits the photographer 

\ new darkroom, complete except 
for the purely photographic apparatus, 
is being distributed by Alco Photo Sup 
ply Corp., 15 West 47th Street, New 
York City 


[This darkroom called the “BLAK-a- 
Zell”. comes knockdown in five crates 
and may be assembled in 6 hours by 
one man, in 4 hours by two men. In 


struction manual accompanies each unit 
It is completely wired and fitted with 
plumbing, shelves, dry racks, an 8 it 
stainless steel sink with built-in print 


wash tank, “Filtair” air filter and space 





Portable darkroom with side wall 
removed 
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for an exhaust tai It occupies floor 
space of approximately 8 feet o1 eacl 
side al d 1S fe hig 

The unit is ideal tor use in the garage 
or basement of private homes, and _ tot 
school, laboratory and tactory us« \ll 
wiring terminates in one piece of BX 
cable, long enough to reacl 1 convel 
ience outlet, or permanent connect 
may be made to the house wiring \ 
electrician 18 needed only i! 1 permanent 
‘onnection is to be mad 

[he plumbing is arranged so_ that 


water may be supplied through a garde 
hose, or permanent connection may | 
made by a plumber The drain pipe 
2-inch and a hose may be used to carr; 
away the waste, or permanent conne 


tion to the se er may WsStalie 





Slidefilms 


and Slides 











The Macmillan Company Enters 
the Text-Slidefilm Field 
Early in 1947 the Macmillan Company) 


vill make availal le i et t Sslidehiitms 101 


coordinated — use vitl their textbool 
‘General Biology” by James \WV. Mavort 
The five slidefilms, of approximately 5 
frames each, have been designed to inte 
grate closely with the text, not « nly com 


plementing but supplementing the sub 
ject-matter of the book. Titles of the 


five slidefilms. with the portions of the 


text with which they correlate, are as 
follows 


The Cell. (Part I, Chapter 4) 
\lternations of Generations in Plants 
(Part II, Chapters 15, 16 
Plant Physiology (Part II, Chapters 
15, 10) 
\nimal Parasites 
18, 20, 21) 


Life Through the Ages (Part VI 


Part III, Chaptet 


These filmslides were carefully planned 
and produced under the 
Dr. Mavor, the author, and Dr. C. J 
Hylander, Visual Aids Editor, Colleg 
Department, of the Macmillan Company 


joint direction of 


This announcement, coming from one ol 
the outstanding textbook companies, has 
high significance. It is a first step toward 
the goal of the “teaching package—text 
and slidefilms’” to be developed by the 


Macmillan Company 


Business Education Visual Aids 

A new company by this name, witl 
headquarters at 330 West 72nd St., New 
York 23. has been formed by Clifford 
Ettinger to rent, sell, and produce sound 
and silent motion pictures, filmstrips 
and other visual aids. BEVA will specia 
lize in providing visual helps to high 
school and college teachers of business, 
sales managers, and training directors 
It will restrict its activities to the field 
f education for business 
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Civil Aeronautics Filmstrips 


Five new sound filmstrips, pt! 


hy the Civil Aeronautics Admuinistratior 


U. S. Department of Commerce, are now 


While they 


available for public use 


are intended primarily for use by at 
lines personnel, some of them will be 
useful in the study of transportation arn 
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iviation in schools. Four of the film 


trips ar in color Each one is ac 
ompanied by a single-face 16” record 
ng playing at 33'4 rpm. Aviation 
Approach Control 
rr Traffic Rules, CAA Communications 


VSTC) Federal 


ibjects covered are 


Airways Service and 
uned Developments 





Transcri pt ions 


and Recordi ngs 











@ POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
I ( has a total of 81 Teach O-Discs 


Hees ‘ ; 
1/2 titles) now available on 12-inch, 


uble-faced records of 78 r.p.m. The 


cords are professionally re-enacted 
nes irom the immortal works of 
e masters of literature and create 

azilg student response, greatly 


ulating interest in English litera- 
re, U.S. History, and the Social stud 
[In addition, they offer vivid ex 
r classes in English, speech 
ining, dramatics, and radio tech 
ique, it being possible for students 
compare recordings of their work 
vith the professional performers. A 
complete list may be had by writing 
Popular Science The first 25 
Peach-O-Disecs include: 
The Man Without a Country ...... Hale 
VWacheth—Slecpwalking Scene: 
Soliloquy; Banquet .. Shakespeare 
VWerchant of Venice 1V, 1: II, 7: II, 9: 
i; 23 FE. 2 oe Shakespeare 
Paul Revere’s Ride ..... Longfellow 
Incident of the French Camp 
O Captain! My Captain 
PUTRI 6 oc ales dale Once ES 
Hamlet I, 2, 3, and 4; II, 2: 


i, Ds TV, 3 . Shakespeare 
1 Midsummer Night’s Dream 

If, 2; Ill, 1 and 2 ....Shakespeare 
1 Tale of Two Cittes ... Dickens 
he House of the Seven 


Gables 


. Browning 
. Whitman 


Henley 


. Hawthorne 


is \arner ... Eliot 
.. Tennyson 
.. Tennyson 
.Goldsmith 
Longfellow 

LOGR C0 TBO DIGEO: dos 5.x (000 voce Cary 
The Skeleton in Armor 


Jarbara Frietchie 


ancelot and Elaine 


Gareth and Lynette 


Site Stoops to Conquer 


Evangeltme .....c0s0- 
. Longfellow 
Whittier 


For use with Teach-O-Discs as 
well as other standard 10- and 12- 
inch records (78 r.p.m.), Popular Sci- 
ence is offering the Rembrandt port- 
ible electric phonograph. It has a 
S-inch permanent magnet speaker with 
3-tube amplification, giving sufficient 
Other 
features are a built-in compartment hold- 
ing 12 records and a cover which may 


volume for classroom use. 


be closed while a record is playing. 
The unit operates on 115 volts, 60 
cycles only. 
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Educational Screen 











A 1944 United Artists 
release 


Running Time 85 Minutes 


On seven year lease to 
16mm. rental libraries at 
$1000 per print. 


World 16mm. rights 
controlled by 


Astor Pictures Corporation 


130 W. 46th St. New York 19, N.Y. 











Current Film News 





@ HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTER- 
PRISES, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, California announce a series 
of twelve color films covering the 
peoples of South America and their 
occupations. The first six are listed 
below 

People of Chile (2 reels)—overall 
concept of Chile in terms of her pres- 
ent day people. It is accurate and up- 
to-date. This history of the Chilean 
Republic and of the European immi 
grants who mingled with the original 
Indians provides a foundation for un- 
derstanding the country. 

The Andes—Chile’s Barrier (1 reel) 

the story of an unusual mountain 
range and how it is responsible for 
the climate, resources, and boundaries 
of a nation Climatic peculiarities 
give Chile two important natural re 
sources: the forest of the South and 
the nitrate beds of the North. Rail 
ways, industries, and hydro-electric 
plants are shown. 

Chilean Nitrate (1 reel) 
and development of the nitrate beds 


the history 
This film is of great value because it 
explains in detail the modern methods 
of mining and refining nitrate, a sub 
hich there is_ little 
Furthermore, it re 


ject on W current 


written material 
veals how nitrate exports give Chil 
its financial start 

Chile’s Copper (1 reel) the impor 


tance of copper and the story of the 


world’s largest known reserves, lo 
cated in the Atacama Desert Che in 
portance ot copper in Chile's economy 


is explained in simple terms 

Chilean Hacienda—A _ Traditional 
Farm Estate (1 reel)—a description 
of the Hacienda system under which 
much of Chile’s farm land is adminis 
tered, a system of tenant farming not 
found in the United States. The liv 
ing and the working conditions of the 
owner and the workers are shown 
Folk dancing and rodeos are shown, in- 
cluding the Chilean cowboy’s costume 
and the odd manner of saddling his 


horse 
Southern Chile (1 reel)—a descrip 
tion of the tip of a continent rhe 


southern third of Chile stretches in a 
maze of channels and islands down 
to Cape Horn. The lives of the primi- 
tive Indians in this region are shown, 
and some excellent shots of the Strait 
of Magellan are included. The effect 
of the Panama canal upon the traffic 
which once passed through the strait 
is indicated by means of animated dia- 
grams. 


@ SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Mer- 
chandising Dept., 10 West 5lst St., 
New York has recently released the 
following: 

Over the Rainbow (40 min.)—farm 
planning for the future. It advises 


the farmer to make up a plan for the 
future to combat the uncertainties of 
tomorrow. Looking ahead to greater 
soil and animal productivity, improved 
and adequate farm machinery, modern 
housing, and a more sympathetic out 
look on farm living, the film puts 
across a message of great importance 
to the farmer. The film is available 
to film libraries and others 


BB CASTLE FILMS, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20 announces dis- 
tribution of the following available for 
purchase: 

Film Tactics (18 min.)—top-notch 
U.S. Navy film showing the principles 
of utilization of instructional films 
This film is said to be ome of the 
best available on the subject of teach 
ing with films 


@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BU- 
REAU, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
1 has acquired the exclusive United 
States sales right to three British I: 
formation Services films and to one 


1 


National Film Board of Canada filn 
The Great Circle (14 min.)—devel 
ops the theme that flying makes new 


neighbors Animated globes are used 


to explain the meaning of great circl 
air routes Refer to ‘Table of Cor 
tents” for picture story in this issu 

Near Home (25 min.)—a film about 
z00d teaching To illustrate several! 
principles that are basic to good teacl 


ing, a class and teacher study the cor 
munity in which they live Several 
students had complained that the com 
munity in which they lived was dull 
and uninteresting [To disprove this 
statement, the teacher takes the stu 
dents on a day’s outing for a closer 
look at the immediate surroundings 
Stimulating bits of information spur 
the pupils to more and more investiga 
tion about the public library, the city 
hall, industrial centers, farms, and 
ther places. The pupils, at last, have 
become interested in their environment 
This is a film for teachers about pupils 
ind the learning process 

The Story of Money (16 min.)—his 
tory of present day monetary systems 
from the days of barter up to the 
present. Originally yf com- 
modities were determined in terms of 
other commodities; then, in terms of 
precious metals or gems; and finally, 
in terms of coins. Ultimately, the 
check and credit system came into use 
Chis film was made by Gryphon Films 
for the Bankers Infermation Commit- 
tee, London and constitutes a fascinat- 
ing presentatien of this romantic story 

Certified for Seed (19 min., color)- 
story of potato growing from soil 
preparation and planting to harvesting 
and shipping. The scientific research 
program on the improvement of the 
potato is shown together with new va- 


pric es 
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rieties produced by breeding. Culti- 
vation, including the spraying and 
dusting of the plants, is explained. 
This is a National Film Board of 
Canada film of especial interest in the 
study of potato growing and scientific 
agriculture. 


@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 an- 
nounces the following new 16mm 
sound pictures: 

Logging in the Northwest (10 min., 
color or black and _ white)—logging 
crew and their work Traditional la- 
bor and modern machinery are shown 
at work in the felling of large trees 
and their transportation by rail, truck, 
and river. 


@ CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chica- 
go 11 has released the following films: 

Our Animal Neighbors (1 reel, color 
or black and white)—a film about the 
common mammals which live close 
to human society. Ten are shown 
cotton tail rabbit, gray squirrel, fox 
squirrel, chipmunk, gopher (thirteen 
lined ground squirrel), deer and mea 
dow mice, shrew, mole, and bat. This 
film is intended for younger children. 


Bookkeeping and You (1 reel, color 


or black and white)—how to keep a 
systematic record of cash income and 
outgo. This film is designed to aid 
the student in three ways: (1) moti 


vate study; (2) aid to educational 
guidance, encouraging a careful s¢ 
lection of optional courses; 


vocational guidance, giving much job 


and (3) 


information It is intended for use 
with groups in junior and sentor high 
schools. 

The Secretary’s Day (1 reel, color or 
black and white) 
daily activities of a secretary as against 


comparison of the 


those of a stenographer The ability 
to organize and to plan ahead are 
shown as important qualities of an 
alert secretary. Designed for short 
hand, typing, and 
practice courses, the film is also suited 
to vocational guidance and informa- 
tional studies in the senior high school 
or business college. 


secretarial office 


How to Read a Book (1 reel, color 
or black and white)—methods of se- 
lecting the proper book and of using it 
correctly. Details which are empha- 
sized include the following: informa- 
tion needed, what the book offers, au- 
thor’s attitude, key ideas and where 
to find them, the index, footnotes and 
references, when to read quickly, and 
when to read with greater care. De- 
signed for junior and senior high 
school use, the film should be shown 
before book reports are assigned and 
as an aid to general study habits. 

How We Elect Our Representatives 
(1 reel, color or black and white)— 
explanation of the functional basis of 
the American democracy: our election 
system. Basic contents include regis- 
tration, primaries, Alectioneering, vot- 
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Sets ImFoORmATION 


Cj - 
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REN 


ON TRIAL 


A Feature Documentary 


DELINQUENCY 


One of our great problems today is 
Juvenile Delinquency. This film shows 
how Government social services are 
working to combat juvenile crime 
in Great Britain. It tells in dramatic 
fashion of how a boy who is caught 
house breaking and a girl who runs 
away from home and becomes a sex 
delinquent. Both are sent to approved 
schools where at first they fail to re- 
spond to their environment. Later they 
realize that they are being given a 
fresh start in life and decide to take 
advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered to them. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 
30 Rockefelle: Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥ 
391 Sutter St., Son Francisco 8, Colif. 
senvicts og AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
/ Boston * Detroit * Houston * LosAngeles ° Seattle 
Available in Canada from the United Kingdom 
Information office, 10 Albert Street, Ottawa 


Film on 


JUVENILE 


7 reels © 62 minutes 


16mm Sound 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago , lll. 
907 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C 











ing, methods of counting ballots, and 
the responsibility of voting intelligent 


1} 


M@ DE VRY CORP., 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, present a new series 
of 16mm films in color and black and 
white, edited for classroom use: 
Carlsbad Caverns (10 min., color 
portrays the world’s largest caverns 
located in southeastern New Mexico 
Navajo Land (10 min., color)—de- 
picts the Navajo reservation embrac- 
ing nearly four million acres of wide 
plateaus, massive canyons, and reflec- 


ting sand 
San Diego Zoo (12 min., color)- 


world’s largest collection of wild ani- 


mals, birds of amazing types and 
colors, and strange reptiles. 


India (12 min.)—India’s political di- 
lemma with a brief review of the In- 
dia National Congress, the Moslem 
League, and their leaders, as well as 
the people themselves, their costumes, 
primitive agricultural methods, their 
cities, building, and monuments includ- 
ing the Taj Mahal. 


Other new film subects now available 
on rental basis include the following 
Varch of Time films: New South (17 
min.) ; Palestine (16 min.); New Eng- 
land (12 min.); Americans All (20 
min.); Music in America (17 min.) ; 
and Life with Baby (18 min.). 
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Canine Classic * Blue Ribbon Winner 


‘Training You to Train Your Dog’ 


Three 16mm. Hits in Color, or 
Black and White 






WE GOT'EM 
TALKIN OUR 
LANGUAGE. 
Now.” 








SSS 
“PUPPY TROUBLE" 


20 Minutes 






THANK YOU 
FOR 
TRAINING 
ME /! 









[ES 


“BASIC OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 
32 Minutes 





“ADVANCED OBEDIENCE 


INSTRUCTION" 
27 Minutes 


United Specialists, Inc. 


America’s Foremost Producer 
of Dog Films 


PAWLING, NEW YORK 











@ BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20 announce the availability 
of a new film: 


Children on Trial (62 min.)—featur: 
length documentary on juvenile delir 
quency in England, comparable to Cir 
dren of the City, which demonstrated 
the Scottish method of handling suc! 
delinquency. The results of efforts t 
combat juvenile delinquency in England 
has led to the development of the Ap 


Young offenders who 


proved Schools. 
appear frequently before the courts and 
who fail to respond to the guidance of 
a probation officer are committed to one 
of these schools. This film tells the 
story of two boys and a girl, all con- 
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stant offenders, who are sent to Ay 
Schools Resentful and unc 
operative at first. thev finally realize that 
iey are being given a fresh start in life 
and decide to take advantage of the op 
portunities offered to them The gov 
ernment estimates that about 60% of 
the children who attend these schools 
become so firmly set on the path of 
good citizenship that when they leave 
the school, they never give any indica 
tion ot backsliding 


B GATEWAY PRODUCTIONS, 
INC., 49 Main Street, San Francisco, 
Calit a formed 


newly producing 


distributing organization, announces 


its initial releases this month. Person 
nel of the new concern includes Alvin 
J. and Darley Gordon, well known pro 
ducers of documentary films and co 
authors ot the recently published book 
Pablo, Dave Butler and Wn 
\. Palmer of Palmer and Co., San 
rancisco, and James \. Wallace, one 
ice president of Walter O. Gut 


11 


lohn, Ine. Current releases, all 16 


Ciur Son 


| 


muund films, are 
The Junior Citizen (2 reels)—th« 
rt our schools are playing in trat 
ing pupils to be good citizens Phe 
subject matter is divided into four 
parts 1) sharing a common under 
standing, (2) fitting into our econoini 
lit (3 conserving our natural re 
sources, (4) conserving our human r¢ 


sources 

Siena and Simone Martini (1 reel 

the ancient Italian city of Siena, the 
beautiful but never-finished cathedral 
and the work of the artist Simons 
Martini. The film is valuable to stu 
dents of Italian history, religious edi 
fices, and fine arts 

Moving With Movies (1 
movie-appreciation film, from the es 
thet Shows that movies 
do not really move, but create the il 


reel) a 
approa¢ h 


lusion of movement 

Spanish Influence in Mexican Crafts 
(1 reel, color)—made in the seldom 
photographed Valley of Oaxaca, deal 
ing with pottery and basket making 
weaving and leather working 

Gateway Productions are now hand 
ling the following well-known produ 
tions of the Gordons 

Fun in Food (1 reel. color)—a dy 


namic presentation of the food con 


stituents, their sources and their func 
tions. It was prepared with the aid 
of Frances Stern, Chief, Dietetic Clin 
ic, Boston Dispensary 


I Wanted Red Wings, Carrot Pie 
and I Love to Make Music—three pup 
pet films, dealing with the activities 
Rabbit and his friends and 
founded on an old North Carolina 
folk tale. The films are 
to all ages but slanted especially for 


of Baby 
interesting 
the very young mind They are excel 
lent fare for tiny tots since each film 
contains a moral intelligible to the 


very young 
* 


@ GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. of 


Public Services, 400 S. Fourth St 


Educational Screen 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. announces 


new film on nutrition 


And so They Learn (13 mi 
ethods of weaving nutrition inte 
1 


assroom studies as demonstrated dur 
ing a nutrition workshop at Mankat 
state Teachers College Che film in 
dicates such activities as children rais 
ing a garden, painting a mural about 
planning a 


foods and family eating, 


picnic around the basic 7 food groups 
Furthermore, it shows how teachers 
working with parents, school adminis 
health 


sroups interested in nutrition can raise 


trators, workers, and similar 
the nutritional standard of a commun 
ity The film was designed for teach 
esate . | 1 f 

t training SCNOOIS rnd Ot pupdinr 
health workers 


B® INSTITUTE OF VISUAL 
TRAINING, 40 East 49t} st New 


York 17, is a source for many fre 
Oal ilms or i educational nature 
e most recent of which include 
This Is New York—a 2-reel 16 
ind filn tour of this city vitl Sp 
if i! 1 s ) ( al ini 
thie streets \ ty ica Ame ( il 
rides the louble decke us ( 
i \venue sits Chinatow the 
Vate ront C one Island the statue 
Libertv and other womnts inter 


trip to the top of the Empire State 
Building Phis Is New York” is 
companion film to a similar subj 
showing views of Washington, cal 
Shrine of \mericat 


Patriotism,” available from the same 


‘Washingto1 


distributor 


The Danger Line (18 min an in 


teresting film telling the importance 


ot proper! shoes for children The 
S¢ } ool nurs¢ shows the class how tc 
make a “danger line” 


tect their teet from tight shoes She 


chart to pro 


tells them how much to allow for foot 
erowt!l before the shoes become dan 
gerously tight \n eight-page teach 
nit is sent with the film. Thoug! 


McAn Shoe 


Stores, no advertising and no attemp 


ing 


i 84 i 


sponsored by Thom 


to sell shoes appear in the film 
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l Do You Know Where to Get Films? 


Here Is Your Answer 


The 22nd Edition 


“1000 and ONE” 


(1946-47) 


The Blue Book of Non-theatrical Films 


The largest, most complete edition of this annual film reference yet 
published—160 pages of essential information on some 6500 available 
films and their sources, classified under |77 subject-headings, also listed 
alphabetically by title—indispensable to Directors of Visual Education, 
School Administrators, Supervisors, Teachers, Program Chairmen, Church 
Leaders, Directors of Industrial Training, and many others. 




















IDEAS FOR FILM PROGRAMS 
Classroom Films... Adult Films ... Documentary Films 


Fiction Films ... Safety Films .. . Industrial 
Films ... Church Films 


PRICE ONLY $1.00 


Simply clip the coupon below and a copy of 
"1000 and ONE” will be yours. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 














64 East Lake Street 1000 and ONE 


a — THE BLUE BOOK O 
Chicago | P Illinois NON. THEATRICAL rived 


O Send me one copy of "1000 and ONE" at $1.00. 


Also see that my subscription to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is entered for 
[1 One Year $3.00 (Canada $3.50, Foreign $4.00) 

Two Years $5.00 (Canada $6.00, Foreign $7.00) 
| [1] Check Enclosed [] Send Bill 














Name Address 


City Zone State 


























A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


FILMS 
Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Ca 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex 
Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 124) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal 
404 N. Goodwin Ave., Urbana, I] 
Bray Studios, Ince. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Bronxville Film Center 
23 Palmer Ave., Bronxville, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 108) 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 125) 
Castle Films, Ince. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 72) 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., 
Raltimore 2, Md 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W Va 
Coronet Instructional Films 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I 
(See advertisement on page 71) 
Dennis Film Bureau, Wabash, Ind 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II] 
(See advertisement on page 78) 
Eastin Pictures Co. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 117) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, I1l 
(See advertisement on page 109) 
Films, Ine. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 113) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
Gateway Productions, Inc. 
49 Main St., San Francisco, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 116) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 3th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hoftberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 69) 
Horizon Films, Ine. 
232 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 113) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
Institutional Cinema Service, Ine. 


1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


International Film Bureau 

84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, III 
International Film Foundation, Inc. 

1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 

(See advertisement on page 118) 

Knowledge Builders 

625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥ 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 

432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Lewis Film Service 

1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan 

(See advertisement on page 108) 

Locke Film Library 

120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 9, Mich 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y¥ 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
o’Cenion Films 

822 Penfield Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Official Films, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Pictorial Films, Ine. 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 20, N. ¥ 
(See advertisement on page 111) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Prin¢ 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, ev, 
(See advertisement Di 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinner Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
United Specialists, Pawling, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 126) 
Universal-International 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 115) 
Vocational Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Leaver Ave Des Moines, Ia 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
1 Chestnut St Philadelphia, Pa 
Youn: America Films, Ine. 
18 E. 4lst, New York 17, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 114 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St Newark, N J 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 

2839 HN Western Ave 

(See advertisement on page 101) 
tell & Howell Co. 

1815 Larchmont Ave Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Cathoun Company 

101 Marietta St., NW Atlanta 3, Ga 

1119% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2 


Chicago 18 


Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 


Charleston 2, W. Va 
Comprehensive Service Company 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 78) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
(56 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥ 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
153 13th Ave Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14 
(See advertisement on page 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 
$32 N. Calvert St Baltimore 
Mogull’s Ine. 
68 W ‘Sth St 
Natco, Ine. 
15 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12 
(See advertisement on page 73) 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
0 KE. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(Se advertisement on page 76) 
Photoart Visual Service 
S44 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 
Radio Corporation of America 
Mducational Dept., Camden, N 
(See advertisement on page 75) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Ss. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
$49 W 12nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex 
1912 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex 
3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 

868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


RECORDERS—RECORDINGS 


The Soundscriber Corporation 
New Haven 4, Conn 
(See advertisement on page 121 
Training Aids, Ine. 
7414 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
(See advertisement on page 114) 


SCREENS 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleve 
Hirsch & Kaye 
9 Grant Ave 
Inc. 
18 St New York 19, N 
National Film Service 
Glenwood Ave Raleigh, N 
Main St., Richmond, Va 
Society for Visual Edueation, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, I 
(See advertisement on outside back cover 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 
(See advertisement on page 110 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelp! 


SLIDEFILMS 
Popular Science Publishing ¢ 
353 Fourth Ave New Yor 
(See advertisement on page 
Society for Visual Education, 
100 EF. Ohio St Chicago 11 
(See advertisement on page 
Visual Sciences, Suffer Ne 
(Se advertisement on pag 108 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
118 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | 
Young Avwerieca Films Ine. 
18 E. 41st St., New Yor 
(See advertisement on page 14 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave San Fr 
Klicin & Goodman 
l Philadelph 
Philp Photo Visual Service 
1218 American Ave., Long Beach, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 116) 
Slidecraft Company 
°57 Audley St., South Orange, N. J 
Society for Visual Edueation, Ine. 
100 FE. Ohio St Chicago 11, Ill 


8 S. 10th St 


See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 

28 KE. Eighth St Chicago 5, I 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 

222 Oakridge HPlvd 

Davtona Beach, Fla 

(See advertisement on page 118) 

Ryan Visual Aids Service 

109 Harrison St Davenport 


SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10 
(See advertisement on page 
Comprehensive Service Co. 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 1 
(See advertisement on page 78) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Franci 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





